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ELSIE MERE. 


Over the woods by Elsie mere, 

And all the trees about the mill 
Stand with aspect bare and chill. 
Adown the rocks, with rush and roar, 


While sullenly the wheels go round 
With wintry cadence in their sound. 


The road is crisp with frozen snow, 
O’er which the farmers’ sledges go, 


Bringing grist to the ancient mill, 
An olden practice followed still. 
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But boy or man, who lives to-@ay, 
Never passes along that way, 
‘Who does not ponder, as he draws near, 
Upon the story. of Elsie,mere, 


Here, where the wheels of the mill go round, 


Was Elsie fair in her beauty found, 


In all her wealth and all her pride, 
One cold, cold day at eventide. 


Ah! little they knew at Grayling Hall— 
Where the guests were met in splendor all, 


And all was beauty and all was light, 


In the glow of that bridal Christmas night; 


When youthful pulses madly thrilled, 

And every thought but joy was stilled ; 

When the holly dared from the ceiling high, 
And love and mirth filled every eye;— 

They little knew of death so near, 

That darkened the waters of Elsie mere! 


A cold, stern man was the Grayling known, 
With an eye of flint and a heart of stone. 


He felt no loving impulse draw ;— 
His fiat was fate; his word was law. 


The Grayling honor, the Grayling fame, 
Were fixed on Elsie’s future name, 


And all his hope and all his pride 
Were in her choice identified. 


O Love! perverse and strange alway, 
Thou brook’st no rival in thy sway; 


Wealth may control the-world, the mart, 
But love alone controls the heart. 

So Elsie gave her heart to one 
With but his love to lean upon; 


With manly grace possessed, and health, 
A loving heart, but lacking wealth. 


And when one came to ask her hand, 
Backed by her father’s stern command, 


She paled and wept, in woe besought, 
But all her pleadings were as naught; 


And the blaze of that old-time Christmas 
night 
Saw her stand a bride in her robes of white. 


Her cheek is pale, her blazing eye 
- Looks wildly as the scene speeds by. 


But she heeds it not; there’s a voice in the air 
That sighs through the leafless branches bare. 


She sees a face that they cannot see, 
And her heart is full of misery. 


She sees a beckoning form afar, 
And, with her senses thrown ajar, 


Elsie Mere. 


She rushes forth in the Christmas air 

To follow the phantom beckoning there, 

Down through the valley and down through 
the wood, 

Where the waters rave with an angry flood, 

And no one knew when the heart-broke 
bride, 

In her radiant beauty, E Elsie, died. 

Ah! gay were they at Grayling Hall! 

With joy the moments were freighted all; 

And music hurried the merry dance, 

Where hand met hand and glance met glauce, 


And wine flowed free,and lamps shone brig)it, 
To houor fair Elsie’s bridal night. 


“Now fill to the bride!” Each cup to the 
brim 


With the genial draught of mirth did swim. 


But where was she, the beauteous one? 
The prized, the loved, the smiled upon? 


Why was she absent? The question flew, 
But no one answered, for no one knew. 


They sought her in each accustomed place, 
But found of her nor sign nor trace. 


They sought her above and they sought her 
below, 

But not a vestige of her could show, 

Till, printed there on the snowy ground, 

The mark of a slipper the seekers found! 

It led to the mere, and then they knew 

That she to love and duty was true. 


And there they found her, pale and chill, 
With her radiant beauty round her still. 


They bore her back to Grayling Hall, 

Where the wreath was changed for the fune- 
ral pall, 

And the father bowed his stricken head 

For his hope and pride that thus had fled. 


But one bemoaned, uncomforted, 
Though earthly hope had long since fled, 


From the stately mourners far apart, 
A wrecked and desolated heart; 


For ‘neath the gilded coffin-lid 

Was all his life and promise hid. 
And Grayling Hall no more is known; 
The weeds o’ergrow its corner stone. 


But while the water floweth here, 
Bearing the name of Elsie mere, 


"Twill be, in recognition just, 
A tribute to her beauteous dust; 


While every wave, with gentle tongue, _, 
Shall bless her memvry with its song. 


Be 
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BROOKLINE WATER-GATE HOUSE. 


We present, in our picture on this page, a 
view of the Brookline water-gate house, 
a beautiful structure erected by Boston ina 
style commensurate with the importance of 
the position it occupies, holding at the beck 


of the city the control of one hundred millions 


of gallons of water for its benefit when. needed. 
There are three conduit pipes. from this 
reservoir, connecting with the mains, and in 
the event of failure or accident at the lake the 
supply is received from them. These pipes 


ride thither is very popular, and the numerous 
elegant residences and superb grounds on the 
way amply repay the visitor. There are no 
more delightful drives in the country than: 
that to Brookline, and Bostonians enjoy 
especial pleasure in taking strangers there, 
where Brookline people, with equal satis- 
faction, sustain in their hospitable character 
the “ goodly outside,” which greets the eye at 
every step. The structure depicted is of stone 
and of astyle of architecture that renders it 


ENTRANCE TO THE BROOKLINE RESERVOIR. 


are three feet in diameter, and though sab 
jected to the immense pressure necessary for 
the performance of the service required, they 
have proved adequate to the demand upon 
them. The gate house is visited by hosts of 
people, who find there in the vicinity of the 
reservoir a delightful resort. The reservoir, 
itself, makes a charming pond, in whose crys- 
tal flood antiquarians can hardly see any 
similarity between it and the “ Muddy River,” 
which gave an early name to Brookline. Sit- 
uated but a few miles from Boston, the 


exceedingly ornamental and an object of pride 
to the town. 

Chestnut Hill, in Brookline, the location of 
the riew reservoir, rendered necessary by the 
increasing demand for the water, has been 
made a very fashionable resort by the author- 
ities of Boston, who have expended much 
money in building a drive way round it for 
the accommodation of the public. It is a de- 
lightful “spot and is greatly. improved by 
seekers of the picturesque and rural. It is 
about half a milesfrom the other.  . 
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THE FISHES. 


One of the most interesting of studies is the affair of it, and it sunk from its own weight. 
history of fishes, and the observation of their It is pleasant to see glass aquariums, as we do 
habits, and the establishment of the Aquarial very often, and there is no sight that will so 


Gardens here, some years since, giving us speedily arrest the attention as fish swimming 
practical lessons in this branch of science,was in the water. As ornaments of the home, 
very popular until the proprietor, with small these aquariums are very beautiful, and far 
means, endeavored to make too general an more cleanly than bird cages—therefore more 
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The Fishes. 


desirable. The trouble is in preserving the 
purity of the water when the aqueduct is not 
tobe had. A process of aeration was taught 
by the proprietor of this Aquarial Gardens that 
obviated the necessity of a change of water. 
The run of the Cochituate makes a constant 
change of fresh water,but where 
the fish are in salt water, or 
away from the Cochituate, the 
aeration is necessary. This is 
by filling a reservoir with air, 
and by means of weight forcing 
it, with a piston, through India 
rubber piping to the bottom of 
the tank and thence througit 
the water, causing an agitation 
that renders the water perfectly 
sweet. It is very ingenious and 
simple. Almost all sorts of 
fish can be raised and kept in 
tanks, as was proved in the 
gardens above named. The 
deep sea and the rivers had 
their representatives. The 
white whale, the porpoise, the 
shark, the sturgeon, the bass, 
the cod, the pickerel, the trout 
were all there, and hundreds of 
delicate and rare fish from the 
tropics gave themselves to the 
cause of science. Besides this 
were the crustacea and z0o- 
phites in numerous varieties, 
affording a constant delight for 
visitors. Ambition, that is at 
the’bottom of so much unhap- 
piness, and ruins so many, 
caused the proprietor, a very 
worthy and enthusiastic man, 
to leave well enough for better. 
He tried to enlarge his phylac- 
teries by introducing ballet 
dancing and questionable 
shows, and the “virtuous” 
public that might admire fish, 
but did not fancy gossamer, 
left the concern to its fate— 
which chanced to be Barnum— 
and the concern soon died out. 

On page 428 we present a 
representation of the Barbel, a well-made, 
handsome and powerful fish, the agility and 
strength of which try the skill and power of 
the angler in landing him. The barbel of our 
picture is unlike the muddy and sluggish fish 
of our own still rivers that bear the name. It 
is more scaly and bears some resemblance to 
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the salmon. In England, the barbel is the 
principal fish taken, and it grows there toa 
great size, in some instances weighing, it is 
said, fifteen or twenty pounds. It is a fish 
that is usually found in rapid streams when 
the water is cool, and when in quiet streams 


it always seeks the deepest and coolest places. 

The Grayling, whose portrait we present on 
this page, is common in our waters. In form 
he somewhat resembles the salmon ; in habit, 
the trout. It is smaller than the trout, rarely 
attaining to the weight of two pounds. It is 
a very beautiful fish, the general color of the 
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upper portion of the body being of an olive 
brown, becoming lighter towards the belly, 
and displaying hues of green, yellow and blue 
as seen in different lights. Grayling lie deeper 


sometimes to weigh three or four pounds, but 


he rarely attains such dimension. The chub 
resembles a dace somewhat, in color and 
general appearance, but he is more “chubby” 


|. 


and thicker about the 
head. It is to be caught 
from June to Septem- 
ber, in clear water, and 
as they go in schools, 
like -the perch, the 
presence of one denotes 
more to the angler. 
They take very kindly 
to a grasshopper or may 
be caught with a 
minnow. 

The Salmon, the king 
of all the fishes known 
to the cuisine, though 
last in our notice, is the 
first in our estimation. 
We present his hand- 
some portrait on page 
431, and beg the reader 
to recall all the pleasant 
things we not long ago 
said about him in con- 
nection with fish-ways, 
for our streams, and 
prophecies that~ he 
would come again to 
people our rivers. Ex- 
periments are strength- 
ening our hopes and 


confirming our theories, 


and not many years 
will elapse before they 
will be as common 


again as they were in 
the early days, the de- 
light of epicureans and 
the profit of speculators. 
It is the habit of salmon 
to ascend rivers from 
the sea only as far as 
the tide flows, except in 
spawning seasons,when 
they overcome the most 
formidable obstacles to 
reach their spawning 


in the water than trout, and seem to spring grounds. Kind legislators are aiding them in 
their laudable endeavors by making fish-ways 
over the dams, which are, we are informed, 
working admirably. The salmon fry, or young 
salmon that have advanced to a period of 
ability to leave the pools where they were 


upwards from the bottom to seize the fly. 
They are not so timid as the trout, and bite 
readily at grasshoppers or other bait. 

The Chub is another member of the finny 
tribe that we present on this page. It is 
found in our own ponds and rivers, and grows 


spawned, to venture on larger waters, collect 
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together in small pools in March if the weather 
is warm, and commence their descent, which 
continues through April and May. The ac- 
companying engraving gives a representation 
of this infantile adventurer. The fry keep at 
first, cautiously, in the slack water by the 
sides of the river, but as they 
become stronger, they go more 
boldly to the midstream, moving 
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was a most enthusiastic fisherman and had 
certain rights and privileges on a stream 
where the breeding of fresh water salmon was 
encouraged. All that he cared for, while in 
the country, was for shooting and fishing, and 
any gentleman who excelled in these manly 


gradually down the river. On 
meeting the tide they remain 
for some little while where the 
water is a little brackish from 
the mingling of salt, till they are 
used to the change, and then 
they all go off together a band 
of adventurers to the sea. 

If we may so speak, the salmon 
shows the highest intellectual 
qualities or instinct of all the 
fishes. Its memory and love of 


the locale of its birth are re- 
markable. If it becomes a 
denizen of the deep, it never 
forgets the stream where it was 
born, and comes back to it with the fondness 

of a human lover of an old homestead, never 

mistaking another for it, while its modes of 

spawning have a method that evinces almost 

human intelligence, 

We look forward to the time when our 
streams full of salmon will reward the skillful 
angler who shall seek them. But no common 
disciple of the line and creel can master this 
beautiful fish. Its strength and agility place 
him beyond the hope of bunglers, but the 
sport of his capture to the true artist is in the 
highest degree satisfactory. 

In England and Scotland salmon fishing is 
enjoyed with an enthusiasm that we can 
hardly understand, for in this country we have 
more sporting attractions than in the old world, 


consequently do not become nearly demented 
if we kill a fish that happens to weigh fifteen 
or twenty pounds. 

Some four years ago we were spending a 
week with a hearty English gentleman, at his 
country house, in the north of Scotland. He 


pastimes, was sure of a hearty welcome at 
“Cumberland Cottage.” Our letters of in- 
troduction modestly spoke of a love of pisca- 
torial pursuits, on our part, and no sooner 
was this known than our English friend de- 
clared that we must go with him to Scotland 
and spend a week or two. We had pressing 
business with our legation in Great Britain, 
but owing to importunities, postponed it and 
posted off to Scotland. for a week’s salmon 


fishing. 

Our host telegraphed to the housekeeper at 
“Cumberland Cottage” that we were on our 
Way, and to have everything ready to receive 
us, consequently we were met at the railway 
station by a man and a dog cart, and after a 
three hours’ ride, over a good road and amid 
some wonderful scenery, we were landed, 
just at dark, at the “Cottage.” 

The next morning we tried the river, 
and whipped it up and down for two 
hours, but did not get even a rise, at 
which piece.of luck we felt a little discon- 
certed, but our friend was not a whit 
discouraged, so up and down we went 
until at last I hooked a salmon, and after 
a brief little play landed the fellow by the aid: 
ofa net. During the struggle our host was so. 
much excited that he rushed into the water - 
nearly to his neck, for the purpose of securing 
the fish, and after it was secured he would not . 
think of making another attempt that day.. 
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SALMON FRY. 


We present in the two engravings illustrat- 
ing this article, on this and next page, views of 
the Alhambra, Granada, Spain, that stands 
to-day as a monument of the power and 
crandeur of the past, its history going back to 
a period very remote, when it was the home 
of the Moorish kings and the seat of oriental 
splendor and luxuriousness. The town of 
Granada, wi.ich was a favorite residence of 
the Moors, was in their time surrounded by 
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THE ALHAMBRA, GRANADA. 


crest of a hill, a spur of the Sierra Nevada or 
Snowy Mountains, and overlook the city; ex- 
ternally it is a rude congregation of towers 
and battlements, with no regularity of plan 
nor grace of architecture, and giving little 
promise of the grace and beauty which pre- 
vail within. In the time of the Moors the 
fortress was capable of containing within its 
outward precincts an army of forty thousand 
men, and served occasionally as a stronghold 
of the sovereign against their rebellious 
subjects, After the kingdom had passed 
into the hands of the Christians, the 
Alhambra continued to be a royal de- 
mense, and was occasionally inhabited 
by the Castilian monarchs. * * * *, 
The fortress was a little town of itself, 
having several streets of houses within 
its walls, together with a Franciscan 
convent and a parochial church. The 
desertion of the court was a fatal blow 
to the Alhambra. Its beautiful halls 
became desolate, and some of them fell 
to ruin; the gardens were destroyed, 
and the fountains ceased to play. By 
degrees the dwellings became filled with 
8 loose and lawless population; contra- 
% bandistos, who availed themselves of 
= its independent jurisdiction to carry on 
fe a wide and daring course of smuggling, 
and thieves and rogues of all sorts, who 
made this their place of refuge whence 
they might depredate upon Granada 


fi. and its vicinity. The strong arm of 


TOWERS AND WALLS OF THE 


lofty walls flanked by 1030 towers and was 
entered by twenty gates. The most of these 
have disappeared, with the exception of a 


small portion of the north enclosure, still in 
tolerable preservation, and the place is now 
‘open. The Alhambra, occupying one of the 
hills on which the town is built, rears its 
‘tower to-day with a strength defying time, 
and presents on approaching it a sightly ap- 
-pearance. Irving says of it: 

“The royal palace forms but part of the 
‘fortress, the walls of which, studded with 
towers, stretch irregularly round the whole 


ss government at last interfered; the 


sifted; none were suffered to remain 
but such as were of honest character, 
and had legitimate right to a residence; 
the greater part of the houses demol- 
ished and a mere hamlet left, with the paro- 
chial church and the Franciscan convent. 
* * * * When Granada was in the hands of 
the French, the Alhambra was garrisone: by 
their troops, and the palace was occasionally 
inhabited by the French commander. With 
that enlightened taste which has ever dis- 
tinguished the French nation in their con- 
quests, this monument of Moorish elegance 
and grandeur was reserved from the absolute 
ruin and desolation that were overwhelming 
it. The roofs were repaired, the saloons and 
galleries protected from the weather, the 


whole community was thoroughly - 
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gardens cultivated, the watercourses restored, 
the fountains once more made to throw up 
their sparkling showers; and Spain may 
thank her invaders for having preserved to 
her the most beautiful and interesting of her 
historical monuments.” 

And also is the world indebted to the 
genius of Irving for a more lasting preserva- 
tion, that shall cause the ruin of the Alham- 
bra to live in letters when Spain herself may 
have become but a name in history. We can- 
not refrain from adopting his fascinating 
description of the interior, introducing 
our illustration of the Court of Lions on 
this page: 

“Nothing could be in greater con- 
trast than the unpromising exterior of 
the pile with the scene now before us. 
We found ourselves in a vast patis or 
court one hundred and fifty feet in 
length, and upwards of eight feet in 
breadth, paved with white marble, and 
decorated at each end with light Moor- 
ish peristyles, one of which supported 
an elegant gallery of fretted architec- 
ture.” This was the court of the 
Alberea, or water tanks. “ Passing from 
the court of the Alberea, under a Moor- 
ish archway, we enter the renowned 
Court of Lions. No part of the edifice 
gives a more complete idea of its origi- 
nal beauty than this, for none has 
suffered so little from the ravages of 
time. In the centre stands the fountain 
famous in song and story. The alabas- 
ter basins still shed their diamond 
drops; the twelve lions which support 
them, and give the court its name, still 
cast forth crystal streams, as in the 
days of Boabdil. The lions, however, 
are unworthy of their fame, being of 
miserable sculpture, the work probably 
of some Christian captive. * * * * 
Round the four sides of the court are 
light Arabian arcades of open filigree work, 
supported by slender pillars of white marble, 
which it is supposed were originally gilded. 
The architecture, like that in most parts of 
the interior of the palace, is characterized by 
elegance, rather than grandeur; bespeaking a 
delicate and graceful taste, and a disposition 
to indolent enjoyment. When one looks upoh 
the fairy traces of the peristyles, and the ap- 
parently fragile fretwork of the walls, it is 
difficult to believe that so much has survived 
the wear and tear of centuries, the shocks of 
earthquakes, the violence of war, and the 
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quiet, though no less baneful, pilferings of the 
tasteless traveller; it is almost sufficient to 
excuse the popular tradition, that the whole 
is protected by a magic charm.” 

So charmingly does he write of the locality! 
Every pulse of his heart throbbed the delight 
he felt in association with the Alhambra 
Irving was half Moorish in his taste. He 
loved the languor and the voluptuous ease 
which formed their chief enjoyment, and his 
intellect and spirit revelled in the sensuous- 
ness of scene and circumstance. “Those only 
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who have sojourned in the ardent climes of 
the south, can appreciate the delights of an 
abode, conbining the breezy coolness of the 
mountains with the freshness and verdure of 
the valley. While the city below pants with 
the noontide heat, and the parched Vega 
trembles to the eye, the delicate airs from the 
Sierra Nevada play through those lofty halls, 
bringing with them the sweetness of the sur- 
rounding gardens. Everything invites to that 
indolent repose, the bliss of southern climes 
—and the ear is lulled by the rustling of 
groves and the murmur of running streams.” 
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BOWDITCH MONUMENT AT MOUNT AUBURN. 


Among the many elegant monuments at 
Mount Auburn, which soonest attracts the 
eyes of the stranger, and which are ever in- 
teresting to those familiar with the precinct, 
is the Bowditch Monument, which faces the 
main entrance to the ground. - We present 
on page 435 a view of the monument, though 
its surroundings have undergone some change 
since our engraving was made. It is of 
bronze, from a model by Ball Hughes, the 
original of which is in the yestibule.of the 
Boston Athensum. It is pleasant to recall 
the great mathematician through the sugges- 
tion of this counterfeit, a faithful representa- 
tion of him as he appeared among us at tle 
last of his eventful life. In his nervous man- 
ner and somewhat careless exterior, were dis- 
cernible no indications of that intellectual 
greatness which distinguished him; but in 
perusing the lines of his face, as seen faith- 
fully preserved in the statue, and in the 
massive and compact head, the beholder at 
once recognizes the genius that inspired 
him. 

His life is a grand example of effort in 
overcoming obstacles in the way of intellect- 
ual advancement, and of triumph in securing 
success. It affords a noble lesson for the 
young, or such as have pent up in them the 
resources of energy and persistence, that his 
example may call forth. “All may not become 
like him, eminent, but all may profit by the 
means he practised. Industry and a thirst 
for knowledge were coupled in him, and in- 
spired him to exertions that knew no limit, 
and led him to the grandest scientific heights, 

He was the son of a cooper, in Salem, born 
March 26, 1773, and died in Boston, March 16, 
1838. He was taken from school at ten years 
of age, to help his father in his business, but 
was afterwards apprenticed to a ship chan- 
dier, of Salem, with whom he continued till 
his first voyage, which took place at the age 
of 22. He early began to study mathematics, 
and improved every moment not devoted to 
other requirements. His slate and pencil 
were ever at hand, to which he turned from 
the demand of business, He learned Latin 
at the age of seventeen, that he might read 
Newton’s Principia, and afterwards French, 
that he could commune with philosophers in 
that language. A retired British sailor taught 
him navigation. But though wedded to 
mathematics, his mind was not content with 


this. It wandered over the whole field of 
letters, and he early acquired the German, 
Italian and Spanish languages, for the sake of 
mastering their literature. He was from 
youth a warm admirer of Shakspeare, and 
very familiar with the Old and New 
Testaments. 

He formed in early life the most methodical 
habits, which he continued to the close of his 
life, rising at the earliest dawn. Forever at 
work, his writings were very voluminous, 
either transcripts or original calculations, 
He wrote an elegant hand, almost feminine; 
and in the Boston Library, to which his 
books were given by his heirs, are folio after 
folio of close-written books, that are monu- 
ments to his industry and taste. He inspired 
his men at sea with his own enthusiasm, and 
itis said that even the cooks of his vessels 
could work a lunar observation. In 1802 he 
published his “New American Practical 
Navigator,” which became one of the most 
popular books of navigation in the world, 
passing through many editions, and is to-day 
the standard work with American and Eng- 
lish navigators. This work secured him the 
degree of A. M., from Harvard College, a 
compliment deserved, but unexpected. 

He was a contributor to various scientific 
publications, and translated Laplace’s great 
work, the Mecanique Celeste, on. which his 
reputation is principally based. This was 
published, under the author’s own revision, 
between 1829 and 1834; and it was said at 
the time, as we remember, that this was Dr. 
Bowditch’s recreation after the fatigues of 
mathematical computation. He removed 
from Salem to Boston in 1823, and occupied 
&@ house at the bottom of Otis Place, upon the 
site of which a large warehouse now stands. 

He was created Doctor of Laws by Harvard 
in 1816, was president of the Society of Arts 
and Sciences, and was, at the time of his 
death, a member of -the royal societies of 
Edinburgh and London, of the royal acade- 
mies of Palermo and Berlin, the Royal Irish 
Society, the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London, and the British Association. He 
twice held a seat in the executive council, but 
politics were not his forte. He was twice 
married, his first wife dying a few months 
after his marriage; and to his second the 
world is indebted for the publication of the 
grand work which glorifies his genius. 
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Bowditch Monument at Mount Auburn. 


He was, in temper, an earnest and excitable 
man, full of nervous quickness, and offended, 
at times, by some of his peculiarities. He 
showed, too, some little asperity of manner, 
a result, probably, of his sea life, and worried 
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the printers of his Mecanique Celeste by 
exactions regarding proof-sheets, that, had 
they not been used to his ways, would have 
been very offensive. His love of order was 
such, and his own habits so methodical, that 
4 departure from accuracy in his types caused 
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a storm ; but it was like the temper of Cassius, 
that emitted a hasty spark and then was cold 
again, and with gentleness and kindness he 
would make up for his momentary heat. 

His statue at Mount Auburn, and his books 


W 
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in the Boston Library, excite universal atten- 
tion, and his name will live when those of 
noisy politicians have passed away. Who 
can now name his political contemporaries? 
Who can succeed him, and enlighten the 
world as he enlightened it? 
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The shrine abroad which has the most 
attraction for stranger feet, is Stratford-upon- 
Avon, the birthplace and honie of Shakspeare, 
where he spent the most of his life, and where 
he died and was buried. The little church at 
Stratford holds his remains, the removal of 
which to Westminster is prevented by.that 
horrid ban which he pronounces, himself, 
upon those who shall disturb his bones, 
This has been wondered at and lamented by 
short-sighted admirers, who would have seen 
them among those of the grandest intellects 
in the necropolis at London. Shakspeare 
could have done nothing better to secure his 
fame than this. Here he receives undivided 
homage. Here, in the quiet he loved so well, 
undiverted by the distraction of obtruded 
names, the visitor yields to him the exclusive 
admiration of the hour. Stratford is made 
sacred by Shakspearian association, and all 
the grandeur of Westminster Abbey could 
give no such pleasure to the admirer of the 
bard, as do the pleasant surroundings so 
eloquent with his name, so consonant with 
his spirit. His birthplace and his home are 
here, and also the schoolhouse in which his 
genius first took direction. The true poetic 
scent, with the instinet of the greyhound, 
runs down the remote footprints that leads 
to the places where he played, where he was 
a lord among his associates, where he poached 
on Justice Shallow’s manor, or stole in the 
dusk to make love to Ann Hathaway. 
Enough remains to build pleasant fancies 
upon, and the dreamer takes the clue leading 
him through intricacies out inte the light, 
and goes away satisfied. How much better 
his resting-place, true taste says, than the 
chilly mausoleum, to visit which mingles 
ague with admiration. 

The birthplace, it will be remembered, was 
saved from destruction a few years since, by 
the efforts of friends throughout the world, 
and it stands to-day in better condition than 
for long previous; for it had fallen into dilap- 
idation, and there were those who did not 
* prize the association, who loved money, and 
cared not a continental for Shakapeare or 
anything that belonged to him. It is described 
as a queer old tumble-down building} but 
every splinter of it is precious in the eyes of 
enthusiastic sympathizers. We represent on 
page 437 a chamber in Shakspeare’s house, 
with the quaint old furniture, that comprised 
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at that day all the qualities of gentility. The 
room itself is a curiosity. The low stud, the 
cross-braces, the rough ceiling and floor, the 
primitive window, which we opine once had 
diamond panes that were set in lead, present 
a drear contrast with to-day’s comfort; but it 
is Shakspeare’s house, and a transmuting 
spirit makes it more glorious than any home 
of mere wealth can become. Over the scene 
the bust of Shakspeare presides, that con- 
templative brow revealing all the powers of 
thought that gave grace, and dignity, and 
beauty, to scenes and circumstances with 
which he was connected, and which her 
seems a restoration of the poet to the scene 
of his own acts. 

This almost adoration of Shakspeare is re- 
buked by those who look upon him as unin- 
spired, and deem he has done the world a 
wrong in writing plays. We beard him once 
soundly berated in a pulpit, for writing as he 
did, holding the stage up in solemn rebuke; 
and before the preacher got through, he had 
quoted his words three times. A friend of 
ours arraigns him, and says he has not given 
the world a single new truth; that he has 
not, like Milton, sown the seeds of liberty to 
grow and bless the world. But he has done 
more than this. He has illustrated all truth. 
His genius has flashed its light upon it, and 
the world has seen the truth in its grandest 
form. Wrong has been demonstrated as 
wrong, and right as right, the former made 
detestable, the latter commended by every 
grace. There is no principle he does not 
touch upon and enforce, and manhood is 
never made a secondary thing in contrast 
with rank or power. Manhood is first with 
him, and mercy, liberty, love, heroism, charity, 
hope and faith—all the beatitudes that ray 
true humanity like the sun—find in him a 
ready recognition. The world loves Shaks- 
peare, and in no instance can he be found in 
opposition to the grandest morality and the 
soundest truth. 

Much ink has of late years been expended in 
trying te prove that Shakspeare did not write 
Shakspeare’s plays, the theory of learned 
pundits being that he was not capable of the 
works imputed to him: Lord Bacon has been 
latterly selected as the true author, who used 
Shakspeare, the actor, as his mouth-piece. 
This is undoubtedly an error, and proves its 
falsity on the face of it; for Bacon was vanity 
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Chamber in Shakspeare’s House. 


personified, with all his greatness, and would 
pot have died with the fact undivulged of his 
authorship of that which the world was to 
regard, and then had begun to regard, as 
greater than all he had written. Contemporary 
writers acknowledged Shakspeare’s genius, 
and even the malice and envy of those whom 
he supplanted in popular favor, were made to 
sustain his claim. One Greene, a playwright 
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“as an upstart crow, beautified with our 
feathers, that with his tiger’s heart wrapt in a 
player’s hide, supposes he is as able to bom- 
bast out a blank verse as the rest of you.” 
Greene’s biographer afterwards wrote a 
paragraph regretting the above, and admit- 
ting Shakspeare’s merit. 

The chamber of Shakspeare is a sacred 
place, and though crude in its design, the 
picture possesses nu small degree of interest. 
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PARLOR MAGIC. 


This little figure may be made to balance 
itself amusingly. Get a piece of wood about 
two inches long; cut one end of it into the 
form of a man’s head and shoulders, and let 
the other end taper off to a fine point. Next, 
furnish the little gentleman with a pair of 
wafters, shaped like oars, instead of arms; 
but they must be more than double the length 
of his body; stick them to his shoulders, and 
he is complete. When you place him on the 
tip of your finger, if you have taken care to 
make the point exactly in the centre, lie will 
stand upright, as seen in the engraving. Dy 
blowing on the wafters, he may be made to 
turn round very quickly, and entirely on sci- 
entific principles, which require no great 
amount of brains to solve; and on this ac- 
count, we place this little specimen of “ Parlor 
Magic” far in advance of most toys which are 
intended for the amusement of children. For 
a long winter evening, such illustrated exper- 
iments as we give are pleasing. 


THE CROWN OF HUNGARY. 


The recent coronation of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, at Pesth, with the crown of 
St. Stephen, was an event of great impor- 
tance, inasmuch as it restored to Hungary 
her nationality, and secured all the results 
sought by the revolution in 1853. To this 
crown peculiar sacredness attaches. It is re- 
garded by the Hungarian nation with a feel- 
ing almost amounting to idolatry, and. its 
history reveals a series of vicissitudes moré 
marked than have attended any other crown 
in Europe. 

In early time, when the approval of pope or 
emperor was regarded as essential before any 
prince could take to himself the title of king, 
ambassadors came to Rome from Poland, to 
Pope Sylvester IL, soliciting a erown for 
their duke, which his holiness provided. It 
was made of the best red gold, hemispherical 
in form, surmounted by a Latin cross, and 
richly adorned with precious stones and 
enamelled figures of saints and martyrs. 
But Poland was disappointed, for the pope 
had a dream in which an angel appeared to 
him, and told him not to give the crown to 
Poland, for messengers were on their way 
from Stephen, the young King of Hungary, 
also asking for a crown, and he must give it 


to him; that the young prince had been con- 
verted to Christianity, and should be the first 
Hungarian king. His messengers arriving 
the next day, they received the crown, and 


the Polanders went back empty-handed. The 
pope also’sent with the crown the patriarchal, 
or apostolic, cross, as a recognition of Ste 
phen’s missionary labors, and as an acknow- 
ledgement that the King of Hungary was to 
be the ecclesiastical head of his church. The 
crown has ever been called St. Stephen’s, the 
Szent Korona, or holy crown of Hungary. 
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THE WHITE WHALE. 


The Beluga, or White Whale, is an inhabi- 
tant of the higher latitudes, though it does 
not confine itself exclusively to those lati- 
tudes, being found often in milder waters. 
Its most frequent haunt is in Hudson’s Bay 
and Davis’s Strait. The Saguenay River also 
abounds with these whales, by some Called 
white porpoises, and they are very plenty in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Some years since, 
Mr. James E. Cutting, of this city, performed 
the then woudrous exploit of transporting 
several of these huge mammals from the St. 


Lawrence to Boston, by carriage and rail, and 
exhibited them in his aquarium; one of the 
most interesting exhibitions ever opened in 
Boston. The feeding of the whales excited 
the deepest interest among our savans. Their 
Principal diet was eels, which they seized and 
devoured with great adroitness. Mr. Cutting, 
among other experiments to interest the 
public, devised a car, of nautilus form, to float 
upon the water, which he attached to the 
Whale, and in this he placed a nymph, per- 
sonating Amphitrite, who guided the aquatic 
steed around the large tank in which he was 
placed, by means of reins; but one day he 
turned suddenly on his track, and a douche 
fur the fair one was the consequence, that 


prevented further exhibition in this line. 
Mr. Barnum, also, following Mr. Cutting, pro- 
cured several in the same way, and had them 
on exhibition at New York—one or two at 
the time of the burning of the Museum, the 
frying out of which was so graphically de- 
scribed by the reporter of the Tribune, whose 
report excited such wonder. 

The average length of the Beluga is about 
sixteen or eighteen feet, and generally are a 
cream white; but in some specimens the 
cream tint is dashed with red, and becomes a 


pale orange. When young, it is marked with 
brown spots, the general hue of the body 
being a slaty gray. The head is short and 
rounded, the forehead being convex, and the 
lower jaw not so wide as the upper. Both 
jaws are well supplied with teeth, some of 
which have a tendency to break out as the 
animal increases in years. The eye is very 
small, not much larger than a man’s, and the 
iris is blue. The dorsal fin is absent in this 
mammal, and the pectorals are large, thick, 
powerful afid rounded. The thick and pow- 
erful tail is bent under the body while swim- 
ming, and is used with such singular strength, 
that the animal can shoot forward with 
arrowy speed when alarmed. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BASKET. 
From “Larrie Fouus.” By Oscar Pletsch* 


Let me have one peep; 


Trumpet, drum, and horse I see, 
With whip and reins for me; 
And book, and games, and Dolly, 
For little sister Polly. 


Oh the pretty Christmas Tree, 
So full of things for her and me. 
* See advertisement on colored paper. 
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BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


PART VL 


CHAPTER X. 

A SERVANT from Mabury House met Lord 
Roland in the vestibule. A person was wait- 
ing there who declared that she would not 
leave until his lordship came, as she had 
important business. 

“I will go at'once. Who knows but it is 
some one to communicate the intelligence we 
desire concerning this poor boy?” said his 


lordship, relinquishing the idea of spending ' 


the night at the hotel. 


“The carriage brought me} and is at the © 
door,” replied the servant. ‘And ‘his master « 


followed him into it. 

The street had grown silent and deserted, 
and Lord Roland, glancing behind him as they 
rolled along, saw by the flickering lamps one 
after another of the night-watchmen pacing 
to and fro-wpoh their beat. Mabury Hotise 
showed only two lighted windows as the mas- 
ter alighted and walked 


steps. 

“The butler made ‘Morton sit up to watch 
her. She’s a suspicioustooking character,” 
said the man, as he opened the door. , 

Lord Roland made no ‘reply, but went - 
directly to the library where the lights wete 


burning. 

The butler rosé from his seat, and bowed 
respectfully, with an air of great relief, and 
motioned with Wiis hand toward the little 


ante-room opening from the library. 


His lordship walked at once into the ante- 


Toom. 

He saw a tall, stout woman, wrapped in a 
gay shawl, with a faded but once pretentious 
bonnet on her héad, and a soiled, frayed silk 
dress that trailed its shabby length upon the 
carpet. Her face was turned from him, and 
bowed as if she were dozing. 

“Tam sorry, my good woman, to have kept 
you waiting so long. You came, I ‘hope, to 
explain the mystery of that poor boy’s disap- 
ara t said he, in a kindly, encouraging 


The stranger started at his voice, shook 
herself, and turned slowly around. 

The moment Roland Mabury’s eye fell upon 
that bold, vicious, sin-hardened face, with its 
glittering black eyes, its empurpled cheeks, 


and wide, sensual mouth, he staggered back 
as if from a heavy blow. 


“ Great Heaven!” ejaculated he. 


“ You have ample proof now that your ardent 
hopes are again blasted. I am still alive.” 
Lord Roland had been struggling with his 
agitation. He walked toward the library door, 
dismissed the waiting butler, and came back 


closing the door carefully behind him. His 
face was stedled now to stern gravity. He 


came forward toward the marble mantel, and 


_leaning one arm on its shelf, shaded his face 
his hand. 


“ Well,” said:he, “ this appearance here is in 


‘violation of your agreement. How have you 
dared to come ?” 


‘dupe of any longer. Look at you, in your fine 
clothing, your gold chains, and diamond rings, 


the master of this grand house, and see me in 
my rags and want, skulking out of sight. I 
swear to you I’ve done being a fool. I'll have 
my rights now.” 

“ Your rights!” echoed Lord Roland, in a 


low, but intensely bitter voice. “Do you know 


what I can make them? Are there no threats 


‘tod be used on my side? 'the victim of a foul 


conspiracy, the dupe of a most villanous plot, 
have Ino weapons in my hand? I tell you, 
as I have told you before, if I appeal to the 
courts I shall come out triumphant.” 

The Woman watehed his pale, writfiing Up, 
and heeded the drops of perspiration on his” 
forehead—signs of inward anguish which could 


not be hidden, and she returned defiantly: — 
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triumphant, malignant, indescribably 
loathsome smile overspread the woman’s 
face. 
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“Let's have it settled then at once. I’m 
tired of this vagabond life.” She added an 
oath which would have been shocking on a 
man’s lips, but from a woman was horribly 
revolting. “I tell youTd like my turn ata 
little comfort.” 

“Why don’t you have ity then? The an- 
nuity I allow you is ample to support you in 
luxury. Why do you yield to such beastly 
indulgence? I can see in your face that your 
old habits are tenfold more debasing,” said he, 
shuddering at the hasty glance he gave her. 

“I will have more. I will do better,” said 


she, gloating over his pain. 
“You will not. I have yielded to your | 


greedy, extortionate demands for the last 
time,” he answered, firmly, the man’s flinty 
nature waking within him. “You never 
had justice on your side in this demand; you 
know I only yielded to save my pride. from 
this horrible exposure. But there is a limit 
even to the exactions of pride. I will go no 
further.” 

She eyed him askance with that bold, un- 
womanly eye, and was evidently a little 
staggered. 


“Then I'll take my place here, the place to 


they were at first, you have forfeited them a 
thousand times in these years of beastly crime. 
Only because of my shame and dread of such 
an exposure, I would have resisted your 
claim long ago. I have allowed you a generous 
income. You might have lived in comfort and 
possibly in respectability. But no; you must 
indulge your low appetites, your vile nature 
in riotous scenes, amidst vile companions. 
How do you squander so much upon yourself? 
If I gave the whole of my fortune it would be 
the same. I will not advance a single pound 
above the regular income.” 

“And you stand up there and pretend to be 
a great gentleman. I know what folks say of 
you. I’ve come away from Scotland because 
I thought it was time to show you up for 
what you are. I tell you I want a hundred 

Give me that, and I'll go away.” 

“ For-how long? I swear to you I will be 
aman now, and face things squarely. You 
had never wrung that compromise from me 
but I knew exposure would be the death-blow 
to an innocent heart. You did your worst 
when your treacherous disclosure drove my , 


owife to he? ffantic deed. ‘There is no such 


hold upon me now. I am tempted to call in 
carry you to the jail, 
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and bring an action against you for criminal 
extortion under false pretences.” 

The woman’s eyes shapped, the bloated face 
assumed a still —* look, like a 
tigress at bay. , 

“Try it, try it, Roland Mabury!” she hissed, 
“Your wife indeed! That blue-eyed, golden- 
haired girl was no wife. You dare not deny 
me. . You cannot prove it otherwise, at your 
courts, much though they may try to favor 
you. A law is a law.” 

Every word was like a dagger to Roland 
Mabury, but his iron will kept his face calm 
He stood grimly silent. 

“ You had better give me, the money, and 
let me go. It would be punishment for meto 
stay with you. Give me what I ask, and I 
will go back to Scotland.” 

“ It is like throwing a straw into the whirl- 
pool. You will shortly be asking for more. 
You cannot spend what you already receive.” 

“But I do. Look at these faded clothes, 
Do you think I should go around in these 
things if I had the cash by me? To tell the 
truth there’s a wretch, a brute, who makes 
me shell out more than half, as quick as I get 
it. You see he has a hold upon me—” 

“Some vile deed, I'll warrant!” groaned 
Lord Roland. 

Her keen eye took in the disgust of his sur 
mising, and she laughed coarsely. 

“Well, I wont deny he might bring me up 
with a round turn. How should you like to 
see in the records of the police court the 
name of Lady Mabury? I tell you it will 
come, if I aint out of London before to-morrow 
night.” 

Lord Roland stood a moment, then walked 
swiftly out of the room. 

She sat with her coarse hands crossed upon 
her knees, her blotched, bloated face eager 
and alert, those wicked eyes sparkling greedily, 
while she muttered half audibly : 

“ He'll get it. I-know him well énough for 
that. He'll stand anything before exposure. 
But it wont do so much good to me, Big 
_Niek, curse him! will wring it all out of me. 
_I can’t make out what he and Flashy Jim are 
up to; what this new game is for, and who 
the boy is that’s going with us on the steamer. 
If I dared I'd slip away with all the money, 
but the devil himself isn’t so bad as Big Nick 
when his blood is up. I thought I'd got away 
from him before. But it’s no use, he follows 
“me up. Here comes my lord and the hundred 
pounds too. I'll swear to that.” 
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new bank notes in his hand. He walked up 
to her, and laid them in her lap hastily, shud- 
dering from the offered contact of her out- 
stretched hand. 

“It is all there. Go. It is the last time, 
mark me well, it is the last shilling you wring 
out of me. And if you come again to this 
personal demand, I will face the courts, and 
have the matter settled. Go.” r 

He pointed to the door. 

She was shuffling the money into the bosom 
of her dress, but rose to her feet with a 
triumphant smile, though somewhat startled 
by the deadly glare of his eye. 

“I thought you would hear reason. I'll go 
now. But first I should like to drink your 
health.” 

He flung his hand impatiently toward a 
tray with a decanter and glass, resting on a 
small table near her. 

“Ho, ho, there’s nothing there. Do you 
think I'd sit here waiting, with thirsty lips, 
and a decanter so near me? I liked the 
flavor. It’s a little finer than I can afford. 
Td like to take the smack of it with me.” 

Like one stung by a thousand torments, 
Lord Roland walked into the next room to 
its tiny sideboard and brought out a slender 
flask. He thrust it upon her. 

“Go, take the bottle and go.” 

She hugged the bottle under her shawl, 
dropped a courtesy with that mocking, diabol- 
ical smile on her face, and shuffied along. His 
lordship followed her through the library and 
corridor, and stood at the door watching her 
descending the steps. As she turned through 
the gateway, and passcd out, he closed ‘the 
door, locked it with his own hands, and with 
one strong shudder of relief and despair 
strongly mingled, walked back into his 
library. 


One after another the waiting-servants re- 
tired, and the last light was quenched, saving 
that which shed such flickering gleams upon 
the bowed head and stirless figure of the 
noble master of the house. It was nearly 
morning when Lord Roland’s ghastly face 
was lifted from those clasping hands. 

“I have indeed reaped the whirlwind!” ‘he 
muttered. “Pitiful Heaven! are not all these 


years of torment terrible atonement for that _ 


one week of boyish folly and madness ?” 

His lordship’s visitor—the woman passed by 
the name of Jule Ferguson in London’s vicious 
haunts where she was only known—walked 
on swiftly, glancing on either side as if in fear 
of molestation, and artfully eluded the ob<er- 
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vation of the watchmen, until suddenly, from 
out a closed shop in answer to her light tap 
on the shutter, a man came forth and joined 
her. Then they walked boldly, and took the 
first cab they could find, which carried them 
to a distant ferry. 

Only when they were safely in the cab did 
the man turn to her with the question which 
all the while had been occupying his 
thoughts. 

“Did he give it to you, Jule? Did you get 
all you asked ?” 

“Of course I did,” answered she, clutching 
still more closely at the hidden treasure. 
“When did you know me to fail?” 

“Not often with such a spooney as that, I 
admit,” answered the man, contemptuously. 
“But it’s a game you can’t try with Big Nick, 
my hearty. You thought to do it once, but I 
followed you up. You’d better not be think- 
ing of making such a move again.” 

“Who said I was going to,” replied Jule, 
her eye flashing. 

Nick laughed coarsely. 

“Nobody said you was going to, only that 
you needn’t try. I have a screw upon you, 
Jule, that you can’t get from under.” 

The woman stirred herself uneasily, and 
glared at him as if she longed to strike, but 
dared not. 

“You'll fork over that money when we get 
aboard the steamer, Jule. [I’ve particular 
néed of it.” 

“Not the whole of it, Nick,” whispered she, 
“not the whole of it.” 

“Every shilling,” responded Nick, thrusting 
a huge piece of tobacco into his mouth, and 
fixing his deadly eye upon her. “TI told youl 
had need of it.” 

“T swear to you, Big Nick, I wont stand 
that gammon. [I'll give you half, and no 
more. You ought to be thankful to have that 
much. It’s none o’ your earning.” 

“But what’s yours, Jule, is mine, and 
what’s mine my own,” replied Nick, evidently 
enjoying the fury into which she was kindling. 
“That's where I’ve got you, you poor old 
fool.” 

“You don’t give me a farthing, and you 
wring me of every shilling I can get for my- 
self. You are a brute and a beast, Big Nick.” 

“So you say,” answered Nick, composedly, 
chewing at his tobacco. 

“And you keep your own plans from me as 
well as your money, Who's that boy, and 
what are you taking him off for? I mind you 
didn’t want me to be around London for fear 
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I should hear something about him. And you 
sent for me to come, and promised. great 
things. I thought I was to be made a lady of 
straightway.” 

“Can’t I change my plans as well as other 
people? The first one didn’t work, and so 
I’ve got another in tow, that’s all.” 

“Why don’t you let me know about it, 
then? Why can’t I help about it, too?” 
asked she, in a tone which betrayed the 
eagerness of her curiosity. 

“Trust a woman with a plan that isn’t 
worked out! I’ve cut my eye-teeth, Jule. 
But here we are at the ferry. I had half a 
mind to let you slide, for it was as much as 
my neck’s worth to venture again to London. 
The police are all up now after the boy—curse 
that little devil who made the mischief! ’Sh— 
hold your tongue. The driver’s coming to 
open the.door.” 

Big Nick hustled his companion out of the 
cab, and never let go her arm until they were 
on the femwy-boat. They were landed in a 
short time, and at that ferry-slip a boat was 
waiting which took them on board a small 
steamer lying in the stream, waiting for 
morning’s faintest glimmer to set forth for 
Berwick, Scotland. 

“It isa smart performance for me to be 
called up from Scotland and only stay two 
days in London, and then be off again,” mut- 
tered Jule, as she sat down sullenly in the 
double state-room which. Flashy Jim had 
secured for the party. “All in the dark, too. 
If you'd tell me your plan it would be 
different.” 

While she spoke she glanced toward a pale 
face jwith tumbled brown curls and closed 
_ eyelids, lying on the pillow of an upper berth, 
and showing plainly by the lamp’s sickly light. 

“You'll find it out in good time,” said Big 
Nick. “How is the boy, Jim?” 

“All right,” returned Jim, a much younger 
man than his confederate, but with a wicked 
eye and crafty, cruel mouth. “I gave him 
just enough of a dose to keep him quiet, I 
told the clerk of the boat he was a sick boy 
we were taking home to -his- mother. Now 
we've pushed off I begin to feel easy, but I tell 
you the police was waked up. Spike came 
and told me as how he'd got to bolt, for they 
had orders to hunt all through the force for 
the man who got the warning from that imp 
of a Bet. It will go hard with some of ’em, 
there in the alley, to have a new man on that 
beat. I’m glad we’re out of it! You think 
there’s no further trouble for us?” 
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“No, how is there a chance now the boat's 
off? if that.chap yonder don’t make trouble, 
We must keep him so he can’t, that’s all.” 

“I’ve another dose ready when he wakes 
up from that.” 

“ Be sure it’s not too strong, only enough to 
keep him asleep. It would spoil everything 
to have him die.” 

“ What is there about this boy, who is he?” 
demanded Jule, going over to the berth and 
standing by it, looking uneasily into the ap 
parently slumbering face. 

“Maybe you'd like to have me tell you,” 
answered Big Nick, tauntingly. 

“I will find it out without your telling’ 
said Jule, shaking her hand fiercely in his 
face. “ This is the last time I'll be mades 
fool of. You may send for me as many times 
as you like, you'll not get me again. Only 
two days in London! I’m ashamed of myself 
that I minded you.” 

“You couldn’t help it, your will was gooi 
enough,” laughed Niek. “Well, now I'll tel 
you, because you see I’m up to the fair thing 
when there’s no. good to be got by any other 
way. Come a little nearer if you want to hear, 
I don’t blat such talk loud enough to be heard 
outside.” 

He continued in a suppressed tone: 

“We meant to put this Lord Mabury out 
of the way, and have you bring forward your 
claim, you know, as his wife, expecting to take 
our share, of course.” . 

“Why didn’t you do it?” 

“Well, we bungled. It aint often Big 
Nick is caught that way. But we made up 
the thing too quick to have things come out 
right. We saw the fellow drawing money, 4 
heap of it, and we heard him say he was 
going in a boat to a certain place, and we just 
followed and made the plan as we went. But 
he turned in to take up a fisherman, and we 
went ahead and hid in the place to wait for 
him. But somehow we were fooled. This 
chap yonder came along, and we mistook him, 
it being night. We knocked him over, and 
found out ’twas the wrong chap, and along 


come t’other feller, your noble husband, Jule, 


but he had the fisherman with him, and went 
tother side the river. And we had nothing 
to do but fish up. this fellow, who lies there 


‘now like a.log. We meant, you know, to hide 
tunned, 


the body, but we found he was only § 


and we concluded he would be a prime hand 
to help in our business. And we lugged hin 
home. We thought he was nobody the? 
But when the papers made such a fuss about 
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his being gone, we looked into the thing and 
concluded to make a spec out of it. Now, 
Madame Jule, you know the story, and I hope 
you're satisfied.” 

“I know half of it, but it don’t concern me, 
and I don’t care for the rest. He's 4 weakly- 
looking lad.” 

“That’s because he’s mewed up, and kept 
down with our little cordial. He comes of a 
fine stock, I promise you.” 

And Big Nick and Flashy Jim exchanged 
significant glances. 

“What are you blinking about, you two?” 
cried out Jule. “You think you're mighty 
smart to be hoodwinking a woman. But I 
reckon I’m equal to you both. Taven’t I 
played my game too? And don’t I holda 
trump card which brings in the shiners?” 

“It’s most playéd out, Jule. But fork over 
the money.” 

“Most played out? what do you mean by 
that, Nick Blackwater ?” 

“T mean Lord Roland Mabury isn’t inclined 
to shell out so freely. He’s more ready to 
fight it out. I found that out by Ferguson.” 

“He played at it to-night, but I brought 
him down by threatening to have Lady 
Mabury’s name brought out in full at the 
police court. That wilted him. O no, he’s 
good for more yet.” 

“Hand over the cash,” 
laconically. 

“I wont’do it, Nick Blackwater. It’s my 
turn to face the music and I will. What 
business hve you with this money which 
Lord Roland gave me?” 

“That’s good!” echoed Nick, sarcastically ; 
“if I didn’t allow it, how long would this 
thing go on? Which do you guess Lord 
Roland would pay the most for, me to prove 
that you had no claim upon him, that you 
were legally married to me before ever you 
cursed his sight, or you to keep out of his 
way? Hand me over the money,’ you 


quoth Nick, 


saucy 
But Jule was roused now. Her face flamed 
more crimson than ever, her eyes glittered 


grimly. 

“I reckon I’ve a few cards in my own 
hands, I can send you to jail’ any minute I 
give information of your whereabouts,” she 
said. “I swear you shan’t have the money. 
I can go out on deck now and tell about this 
boy.” 

“Try it!” said Nick, planting himself before 
her and shaking his great fist into her face, 
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“and we'll see who gets the worst of it.” 

Jule flounced past him, and seized the door 
handle. 

“You can’t frighten me, Nick,” said she; 
but there was a coward look in her eye. 

“Off with you, and just mind the ship 
which sinks me takes you down too,” said 
Nick. 

Jule opened the door and walked off. 

“Will she tell anything?” asked Jim, in a 
scared whisper. 

“Pooh! no, she knows who’s her master,” 
answered Nick, picking up the bottle of wine 
Jule had'‘set in the corner on her first en- 
trance, and looking at the brand. 

“This is the way you manage her, eh? I 
never knew about that Lord Roland. How'd 
he get taken in by such a woman as Jule?” 

“Tt was a villain’s plot. Her brother man- 
aged it, and you know he was sharp as a 
butcher’s knife. I was off at the time, but 
she had been married to me a year. Why, 
Jule was a handsome gal as you'd wish to see. 
Eyes bright as stars, and cheeks like two 
roses. I was fool enough to be in love with 
her myself once, but I found her out. The 
hussy was fond of liquor always, but you 
know what dead beats she runs into now-a- 
days, that's spoiled her good looks. This young 
chap was in Scotland, hunting, a thoughtless 
feller, and wild as a hawk when once he was 
set agoin’. They managed it shipshape. Had 
Jule dressed up finely, and got him well filled 
with liquor, and he was mighty taken with 
her, meaning nothing serious, you know. He 
got wilder and wilder, and finally they made 
him go through alittle ceremony. He thought 
it was all game. But they knew what they 
were about, and the next morning, when 
he was sober, they told him he was reg- 
ularly married to her. Then 
midst of his horror and shame they made an 
agreement with him. She was to keep still 
and have an anhuity. The feller’s pride was 
beyond any telling, and I reckon it sobered 
him from any further wildness. But you see 

what a screw it put upon him. And all the 
while the brother, Ferguson, pretended to be 
a great friend, and to be ashamed of his sister. 
They didn’t mean I should find it out, but I 
did, and I just made Jule fork over half the 
annuity to me. I’ve always been a meaning 
to do something better, but I never yet have 
meddied with the thing. Ferguson tried his 
hand at a little strategy the first year. He 
wrote to Lord Roland the woman had wan- 
dered off on one of her tramps, and died. 
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Then what did my lord do but marry straight- 
way a girl he was dead in love with. And 
when that was done, they could wring any- 
thing out of him. Ferguson would have got 
rich out of it, but Jule spoiled it all. In a half 
drunken fit she rushed in upon the new wife 
and told her she was no wife at all. She made 
the poor thing hide herself where she could 
hear Lord Roland talk with Jule, and see him 
give her money to go away in silence. The 
poor creature, they say she was as purty as a 
wax doll, went mad, and ran straight off down 
to the river and drowned herself. It made 
another man of his lordship; just the sort of 
stern way he has now, has been with him 
ever since. This is the story I got out of 
Ferguson. You understand, the grand Lon- 
don folks he goes with don’t suspect he has 
been married at all. 

“ But, comrade, since this ere last kink in 
the chain, I’ve found out something better’n 
all. It wont be any five hundred pounds will 
satisfy me when I take hold of the screw, my 
Lord Roland Mabury will find out that. But 
you see he’ll be so glad he wont miad, that’s 
what’s my surest wire to pull. Only let me 
get this boy where he can’t reach him, out in 
my den in Scotland, and I'll. go back to Lon- 
don with my proposition. I'll free him from 
Jule. See, I’ve taken pains to get the papers 
proving my marriage to Jule all ready. 
They’re here in my pocket, look; and I'll tell 
him something else that will startle hima 
little. How much do you spose I ought to 
ask to give him a wife and heir, just such as 
he wants, and will be proud on? Ho, ho, 
man, you shall have a generous share! cause, 
Flashy Jim, you’re my own boy, though you 
never knew it. And we'll both be rich for 
life. ’Twas a lucky thing our plan to kill his 
lordship didn’t work. The courts would have 
set aside half the cash, and the estate is en- 
tailed. Now, we'll get what we ask, and no 
risks,” 

“And what will you do with Jule?” 

“ Keep her safe till the thing is done, then 
she may go her own way, and that will be 
straight enough to the man of the cloven hoof.” 

“ You’re a genius, Big Nick. I'm proud to 
own you for a father, Gad! the steamer’s 
going at a plucky rate! So much the better 
for us, though.” 

The two villain shook hands, unmindful 
that fora moment an eyelid fluttered away 
from a dark orb, and the lad in the berth 
watched them with a quick stealthy glance, 
mingling exultation and horrpr. 


“So then we are only to keep the boy quiet, 
and get Jule into Scotland.” 

“That's it. He sleeps wonderfully. You're 
sure there’s no harm ?” 

“Try his pulse, it is well enough.” 

Both men went to the berth, and stood 
over the lad, He lay stirless, with closed eyes 
and regular breathing, 

“One of us must watch him, and give him 
another gentle dose if he wakes up. I'll go 
out and see what Jule’s about. I'll have that 
money Lord Roland gave her, I can tell you, 
before morning.” 

Big Nick went out, and Flashy Jim sat 
down by the side of the berth. The morning 
light was slowly illumining the scene. From 
his window Jim could see that they were 
gaining on a rival steamer, and by the quick 
leaps and steady whirr he knew that the 
steam on their own boat was being rapidly 
augmented. 

“A race. I vow I can’t stand it to be mew- 
ed up here; where’s the harm? the lad is 
sound asleep. I’llrun up on deck a ‘minute 
and lock the door behind me,” muttered 
Jim. 

It was no sooner said than done. 

The moment he was out, a head was lifted 
cautiously from the pillow, and slowly and 
silently Owen Grey slid down to the floor. 

“I have counterfeited sleep thus far; now 
it is time for me to work,” soliloquized he, 
looking around him eagerly. “ O, if I had my 
old strength !” 

The bottle of wine still stood on "the floor. 
Owen unscrupulously knocked the slender 
crystal neck against the berth to save time in 
getting access to the strength within, in the 
hour of his need and drank as heartily as he 
dared. He looked about him then with 
searching eyes. A life-preserver and a coil 
of rope were lying on the shelf above the 
berth. 

He seized them both with a joyful grasp, 
buckled the preserver around his waist, and 
stepped to the round window of the berth; a 
narrow railed projection just wide enough for 
a walk was all that lay between him and the 
water. 

The boat was speeding forward at a fearful 
rate. Owen could hear the stamping feet and 
hurrabs which greeted every perceptible gain. 
Suddenly the prow was turned a little, every 
nerve strained, and she swept across her 
rival’s pathway, taking the inner shore her- 
self, and leaving the broad seaward side to the 
other steamer. There was a rush of tramp- 
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ling feet above his head as the crowd surged 
to the other side to watch their rival. 

“Now is my time!” exclaimed Owen, “ and 
Heaven be with me. I think I can stand 
being sucked down by the wake of the 
steamer. At all events, the preserver will 
bring me up, and the shore is not far. It is 
more hopeful than the fate before me. They 
are all engaged on the other side, now is my 
time!” 

Saying which, he swung open the little win- 
dow and cautiously, and not without difficulty, 
worked his way through it. He drew one 
long inspiration, and then with swift, unfal- 
tering hand knotted the end of his rope to the 
first bolt he found, and that done he swung 
himself down, clambered over the impedi- 
ments snd in a moment fell, the spray tossing 
across his forehead. He let go his hold cau- 
tiously, and did his best to float as far out of 
the snowy vortex of foam as possible, before 
he relinquished the rope. He went down, 
however, down, down, it seemed, to the very 
bottom, but he held his breath, and came up 
again like a cork, and in a moment was left 
behind, with nothing but the current to 
contend with. 

But that was quite enough, the tide was 
ebbing, and the shore half a mile distant, and 
Owen, by no means the stout-armed, steely- 
muscled fellow who had been known among 
the fishermen of the river, was obliged to work 
against it. 

When at length he gained the shore, he 
sank down exhausted and helpless as a babe. 
He was roused by a great roar, a quivering of 
earth, and air, and sea. Rising to his feet, 
ashy pale, and tottering with weakness, the 
lad clambered, he scarcely knew how, upon a 
rocky height and looked off toward the open- 
ing of the river to the sea. 

He saw a flame-specked wreck, and count- 
less fragments scattered over the dimpled 
water. He néeded no explanation. The 
boiler of the steamer had exploded. 

First there was a fervent thanksgiving from 


Owen’s lip. What had been his fate locked” 


there in that stateroom and wrapt in the 
trance produced by the opium, if he had not 
thus been providentially led to feign stupor, 
and plan escape ? 

The next emotion was intense horror at 
the awfulness of the catastrophe. He made 
his way, strengthened by excitement, toward 
the nearest habitation. 

The noise had called attention from the 
whole shore, and he found a man saddling his 


horse when he entered the yard of the small 
farmhouse. 

“There's a terrible thing happened,” said 
he. “TI can’t stop to attend to your ertand, I 
must gallop down to the shore to the nearest 
point abreast the wreck.” 

“I want to go myself. I only left the boat 
a short time ago, and the rest of my party 
were on board.” 

The low tone of horror caused the man to 
glance at him. 

“Help me to harness into a dog cart and 
T'll take you along. But you are hardly fit.” 

“Tf I had a little coffee,” faltered Owen, 
“and dry garments. I will tell you my story 
as we go along. I feel drawn toward the 
wreck, I must know what becomes of them. 
Ican promise you ample remuneration for 
all this kindness, as soon as you get me to 
London. Do you know of Lord Roland Ma- 
bury? you will confer the favor upon him 
more than upon me.” 

The man lifted his cap, and stared at the 
forlorn-looking figure before him. 

“Come in, come in. It wont hinder long,” 
said he, in a moment. 

And while he was made comfortable in as 
brief time as possible, Owen told this much of 
his story, that he was being carried forcibly 
from London, and had made his escape. 

The farmer and his man accompanied him, 
and they drove rapidly toward the shore 
nearest that wretched wreck. 

“You will protect me if there should be 
any danger,” said Owen, appealingly, as they 
neared the crowded sliore. 

“No fear of that. But there wont be any 
soul come from that wreck able to offer harm 
even to a child,” answered the stout farmer. 

It was a harrowing, horrible scene, never to 
be recalled but in a nightmare of terror. The 
scalded, maimed, disfigured bodies were pick- 
ed up from the water, fished off from floating 
fragments. Dying wretches were only brought 
to the shore to gasp their last in intolerable 
agony. Ofa crowded boat load only twenty 
were rescued who had any hope of surviving. 

Owen, white and stony as any statue, stood 
at the point of landing watching boat after 
boat deposit its load. 

He gave a sudden start at length, and went 
slowly toward a stark, stiff figure, armless, and 
With blackened features, which was stretched 
out, adding one more to the ghastly row of 
dead. It was Flashy Jim. Owen knew the 
clothing, the gay vest, and checkered panta- 
loons, and especially the shoes with their 
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‘square buckle of steel. He stood in sickened 
silence. All the cruel treatment he had re- 
ceived faded out of his mind as he gazed. He 
only remembered that this man’s timely re- 
treat from the stateroom had given him op- 
portunity to save his own life. The woman 
came in the same boat load, the upper portion 
of her body uninjured, but the embruted face 
was stark and cold in death. Owen did not 
give a second glance, but turned away, and 
still stood watching. 

At last! Supported in the brawny arms of 
a compassionate sailor, his huge frame as 
powerless as a babe’s, his strong right arm 
dangling helpless, his broad chest scarred, 
blistered, streaming blood, his face ghastly, 
his eye already filmed but still alive in the 
tortures of such a death, there was Big Nick 
being brought to land, 

Owen with his horrified eyes and white 
face confronted him, 

“Great Heaven!” muttered Nick, “have 
the ghosts come already? 1 took that poor 
lad to his death, and there he stands before 
me.” 

“TI am alive!” said Owen, huskily, “and 
you are dying. Give quickly what reparation 
isin your power. That paper for Lord Ro- 
land, is it safe ?” 

“In my pocket with the pocket-book, take 
it all, the money’s there I got from Jule. The 
Lord is mightier than the wickedness of man. 
O, ve got my death, and how can I face the 
tother side.” 

“ May the Lord indeed have merey on your 
soul!” ejaculated Owen, searching tenderly 
for the pocket-book. 

Big Nick groaned. . 

“Tt is his’n, don’t take it from him,” said 
Nick, hoarsely, as one of the sailors seemed 
inclined to interfere. “The lad is only taking 
his own. The Lord be praised, I haven’t his 
death to answer for.” 

Owen thrust the wet wallet hastily into his 
breast, and then bent down to the sufferer. 

“Is there anything I can do for you? I can 
hurry along a surgeon.” 

“No good, no good. I’m done for, O Lord, 
why didn’t I think before, that death would 
have to be faced sometime? too late, too 
late!” 

“ You seemed to know something about me. 
Can you have strength to tell me why you ex- 
pected to be rewarded for producing me?” 
asked Owen. 

“Don’t you know?” groaned Nick, an ex- 
pression of surprise passing over his face for 


all its agony, “he is—Lord Roland is—is— 
your father.” 

Almost as the words were said the disfig- 
ured form writhed upward, the arms were 
stretched out, the livid face was convulsed in 
the last agony. Owen turned away shudder- 
ing. When he looked again, the eyes, staring 
wide open into vacancy, were filmed and 
sightless, the massive jaw had dropped. Big 
Nick was dead. 

Owen walked off to the farmer’s cart, and 
sat down trembling in every limb. 

“My father! my father!” murmured he, 
“O how blind I have been!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Lorp RoLanp came to the hotel early in 
the morning, and was greeted by an exclama- 
tion of astonishment and pain from his ward. 

“My dear Lord Roland! what has hap- 
pened? You look so ghastly, so changed. 
Why, years seem to have passed over you 
since last night,” cried Maude. 

“Years of anguish, dear child, from the 
past, crowded into one night of the. present, 
I am really growing old. I have my troubles, 
little Maude, though no one seems to expect 
it,” 

“Tam very sorry. I wish I might help 
you,” said Maude, slipping her fair hand into 


* his, in childlike confidence and affection, 


“You do comfort me, my child, as much as 
is possible. And now let us talk of our busi- 
ness. I have just come from the police office. 
Poor little maligned Bet is vindicated. They 
have track of the two men, who were seen on 
the Berwick steamer with a sick boy in their 
charge. Messages have been despatched to 
arrest the ties the moment the steamer 
reaches her wharf. Where is Mrs. Grey? 
She will be cheered by the hopeful 
in) ” 

“She is in the other room with a brother 
of hers, to whom she sent very early this 
morning, O, how thankful she must be for 
this news.” 

“Are you so much interested in the lad, 
Maude? Almost from the first it has seemed 
to me beyond mere gratitude for his services, 
valuable though they might be. That inter- 
view of yours must haye been a remarkable 
one.” 

“It was!” answered Maude, her eyelids 
falling, a soft pink rising to her cheek. 

Lord Roland was struck by the, expression 
of the sweet face, and smitten by a sudden 
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sense of remissness in his guardianship. He 
seized both hands. 

“My child, you frighten me. A girl has 
such wild, romantic notions, such an impul- 
sive temperament. Don’t tell me, Maude, 
you have been making an ideal hero out of 
this fisherman, that you haye been wasting 
your sweet affections at such a shrine. I shall 
never forgive myself for allowing you to dwell 
so much upon this mysterious disappearance 
of his. Bethink you, my child. He is a poor, 
ignorant fisher-lad, and you—the proudest 
nobleman in Great Britain might well be 
grateful for the honor of the love of Lady 
Maude Inglis.” 

“He is not ignorant. I am sure of it. His 
home—I mean the interior which makes the 
true home—and his mother, prove that he is 
refined and cultivated. I ask no more than 
for you to make his mother’s acquaintance, 
Show me a sweeter, more refined, and lovely 
woman in the land, and search the peerage 
through to do it, and I will grant your 
assertions!” exclaimed Maude, in indignant 
passion. 

*“T have not seen his mother at all, except 
with her bonnet and veil, and have scarcely 
heard her speak. But whatever she is, it can 
scarcely change the matter. Think how your 
friends, the world would sneer? But, indeed, 
Ineed not alarm myself thus unnecessarily, 
You will not, cannot be so absurd, Maude.” 

“Are you interceding for yourself now, Lord 
Roland, or for the world, as you phrase it?” 
asked Maude, with an arch glance into his 
face. 

Lord Roland sighed wearily as he replied: 

“Not for myself, Maude, I told you the 
madness of stich an idea had fled from me. I 
see, too, how wrong such a union would be. 
I am growing old swiftly, now that I have 
made the first advance, and a spirit like mine, 
which has come off so battle-scarred and 
worn, is sorry mate for the eager, buoyant 
heart of early youth. No, my little Maude, 
it is ‘your guardian, your father’s friend, one 
who has learned to love you with almost a 
parent's yearning tenderness, who is looking 
anxiously to your best welfare, who remon- 

strates against any foolish sentiment toward 

this youth, however worthy he may prove, 
since his station is so far below yours.” 
Mande's blue eyes were slowly filling with 


“Don’t speak in that sorrowful tone. Why 
need we be véxed over what is as yet but the 
veriest shadow of shadows? Be assured I 
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will never disobey your injunctions, Lord Ro- 
land. Iam sure, if it is right, you will be 
brought to sanction whatever comes, But 
that is far off Why, how foolish we are! I 
am not yet eighteen !” ’ 

She shook off the tears from her golden 
lashes, and smiled brightly, as she held out 
her hand. 

“Come, my guardian, let us go and tell 
your good news to Mrs. Grey.” 

Hand in hand they entered the room where 
Mrs. Grey and Neil Northwood were con- 
versing earnestly. 

The former dropped the veil over her face, 
the latter looked up with a strange mingling 
of defiance, and dogged acknowledgement of 
the kindness he could not.deny. 

“Mrs. Grey,” said Lord Roland, quietly, 
although his own face showed a smothered 
fire, “we are again upon the track. Those 
two men with your son sailed in the Berwick 
steamer, last night. It left a little beyond 
midnight, on the arrival of the inland train, 
for which it. was waiting. The men will be 
arrested on the arrival of the steamer, accord- 
ing to a telegram already despatched, and 
your son cared for with all possible kindness.” 

The words were scarcely spoken, when 
there rose a clamorous voice outside on the 
pavement below their window. A newsboy 
crying out his Extras. 

“ Here’s the Extra! Extra! Terrible steam- 
boat explosion down. the river. One hundred 
lives lost—only twenty saved, Here’s your 
Extra. Steamer Berwick, Explosion of 
Steamer Berwick. One hundred lives lost. 
Telegraph list of the saved.” 

The words, half-sung, half-shouted, floated 
back with terrible distinctness, as the boy 
tramped along. 

Mrs. Grey sprang to her feet, her hands 
raised under her veil to clasp her forehead. 

Neil Northwood made a rush for the door 
simultaneously with Lord Roland, but the 
latter gained it first. They heard the heavy 
swing of the outer door behind him, and his 
hoarse call to the boy, and in shivering silence 
waited for his return. He came speedily, his 
hands filled with papers, and handed one to 
each. 

Mrs. Grey made no attempt to unfold hers, 
but handed it to Neil Northwood. 

“ Read it for me, Neil. Tell me if I have 
lost him again.” 
“The first particulars are never reliable,” 

observed Lord Roland, running his eye over a 
list furnished on the spot by the clerk of the 
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tainly not on the list—ah!” 

He stopped abruptly, and then read slowly 
the concluding paragraph, 

“A party of four, two men, a woman and a 
sick youth, names not registered, the bodies 
of all, except that of the youth who probably 
sunk without a struggle, have been recovered. 
A police officer from London at the scene of 
disaster, recognizes the men as two well- 
known ruffians, for whose arrest in Berwick 
a telegram had been despatched this very 
morning, known in London as Big Nick and 
Flashy Jim. The woman is also a notorious 
character in Edinburgh, Julia Ferguson, by 
name.” 

His lordship read the last name in a husky 
voice, dropped the paper and walked to the 
window. 

Maude saw how his hand shook, and fol- 
lowed him. 

“Lord Roland,” said she, timidly, “do you 
relinquish all hope ?” 

He turned around, his cheek flushed, his 
eye burning. 

“My child,” exclaimed he, passionately, “I 
am able to draw a free breath at last. “O, 
that it were not too late! too late!” 

“You think he is lost? Poor Owen! hap- 
less Owen!” And Maude’s tear-laden eyes 
turned wistfully toward the stirless figure 
beside Neil Northwood. 

“Owen—” repeated his lordship, in a bewil- 
dered tone—*I was talking about Julia Fer- 
guson. I was thinking about miy lost Ina.” 

“T do not understand you,” began Maude, 
in a frightened tone, ready to believe his mind 
had gone astray. 

He swept his hand across his forehead as if 
to clear away a haze. 

“Pardon me, Maude, I had forgotten. 
This boy—we will hope for the best; first 
news is always inaccurate, except—except the 
list of the dead,” he added, with a slight 
shudder. 

Neil Northwood was looking into the set, 
stony face under the brown veil. 

“ Letitia, Letitia,” whispered he, in a tone 
of agonized entreaty, “do not look so frozen 
with grief, There is still hope, and though 
the worst should come, you are not entirely 
alone. I will live only for you. I have lived 
only for you. O Letitia, do not look so de- 

serted of all hope and joy, while there is a 
heart ready to pour all the wild, passionate 
adoration of years at your feet.” 

“ How far is it to the spot where the wreck 
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boat, as the Extra stated, “His name is cer- 


lies? How long before we can know exactly 
the truth? Will you go down and see, Neil, 
my poor, faithful Neil?” returned she, in a 
low, wistful voice, as if she had not under- 
stood the meaning of his last words. 


While she spoke, there came a summons at 


the door. Lord Roland was wanted by a 
messenger from the police office. 

His lordship went out, and was absent two 
hours and more. When he reappeared, he 
called Lady Maude into the other room, 

“My child,” said he, “I have a gracious 
message for you to carry to that poor mother 
in yonder. The moment the chief discovered 
which way the two men had gone with their 
prisoner, he telegraphed to his agents down 
below. A response has come. Three of the 
party are certainly killed—Big Nick, Flashy 
Jim, and Julia Ferguson.” 

“And Owen Grey is safe?” cried Lady 
Maude, in a tone of fervent joy. 

“It is even so, No explanations have come 
beyond this, that the boy is safe, and is com- 
ing up to London as fast as the express train 
can bring him. He seems to have asked for 
me, ignorant of course that his mother is 
here, I have left orders for him to be brought 
here at once, I think it will be in less than 
an hour.” 

“ But that will seem like a year for her to 
wait. She has been proposing to go down 
herself to the spot, and this Mr. Northwood 
is to accompany her. Lord Roland, why is 
she afraid to show herself to you? And what 
have you done to injure her, that her friend 
has such an angry look every time you speak 
to either of them ?” 


“Is it on my account she wears that odious 
veil, even in the house? Little Maude, I am 
certainly unconscious of having offended in 
word, or deed, or thought.” 

“Then it ‘s an old enmity with him, Belle 
Marmaduke declared there was a hidden 
mystery about you. Is this it?” 

“ My dear child, you shall hear it sometime, 
every word of it. Thank Heaven, I am free 
to speak now! But you forget the message I 
have brought. I thought to see you flying 
away before I had time to tell it all.” 

“Yes, I must go to her. I wonder will it 
give her all the happiness she asks? Some- 
how I think there is another grief behind it. 
I wish she would put aside her veil, and let 
you see her face,” answered Maude, slowly. 
“What are you conjecturing? How those 
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blue eyes deepen, and sparkle, and overflow! the softening influence which tugged at his 
What ails my little Maude?” heart-strings and forced the moisture into his 

“I don’t know myself. I hada vague sus- hot orbs. He bit his lips, he frowned fiercely, 
picion, hope, rather. But it is very vague he cleared his throat, and finally darted aside 
indeed. I will go now, and I will break it to the window. 

_ Owen was the first to leavé that tender, 

She put away her dreamy, abstracted look, passionate embrace. He turned toward Lady 
and with her own bright smile came gliding Maude, with shining eye, and proud though 
in upon Mrs, Grey. tremulous lip. 

“Dear friend, be cheered,” she whispered, “Lady Maude, I have to thank your kind- 
with both arms around Mrs. Grey’s neck, ness that my mother is here to greet me.” 
“there is every hope that Owen escaped. Maude waived all show of formality and 
My guardian has come to tell us of it. A reserve. She slipped her white hand into his, 
little while more, an hour or so, and we shall flashed upon him one of her frank, affection- 
be certain. You are not to go away, but to ate smiles, and answered as a sister might 
wait here.” have done. 

Mrs. Grey looked up to Neil Northwood “O Owen, how thankful I am that you are 
who came in at that moment from the other safe! Now we can be comfortable once 


door. more.” 
“There is no use in our going,” answered Owen’s quick eye had followed the glitter 
he, briefly; but his stern lip quivered. of her watch chain, and singled out from the 


Letitia Grey threw back her veil, and hanging trinkets that halved ring. Then the 
stared from one to the other, then cried out: proud light returned to it as he glanced again 
“ What is it you are hiding from me? Let toward Lord Roland. 
me know the worst!” “Sir—your lordship—” began he, “ there is 
“©, the best!” exclaimed Lady Maude, her much for me to tell.” 
sweet face brimming over with joy. “Dear “And nothing to hinder our hearing it, my 
Mrs. Grey, he is safe, he is coming—ah, he is lad. You have suffered keenly, no doubt. 
here!” It is a marvel how those villains managed to 
She caught her breath nervously, and secrete you so long without discovery, when 
stretched out both fair hands as her guardian all the police force was on the lookout for 
appeared at the door and gave her a joyful your detection. The chief is extremely mor- 
nod. tified, and made a handsome apology even to 
Lord Roland moved aside. Behind him little Bet.” , 
stood a slender figure, boyish and yet manly, “Poor Bet! I hope she is safe where I can 
a pale, pale face, but aglow with joy and help her, and reward her for her good 
gladness, the brown eyes eloquent with fer- service.” 
vent affection, the lips tremulous, the thin “She is. The wife of one of the officers 
hands outstretched. proposes to keep her in their family. It must 
What a sight for Letitia Grey—the two have been a terrible disappointment for you 
standing there framed by the dark old cedar when you were moved away before the aid 
of the doorway, so like, there was no mistak- could come which she was to bring you.” 
ing it, now that illness had toned down “Tt nearly broke my heart when I recov- 
Owen’s ruddy bloom to delicacy and languor, ered from their drugged coffee; yet I have 
Lady Maude saw it with the rest,and her learned to bless Heaven for it. How long 
eyes sparkled again. ago it seems! Is it possible it was only last 
“Mother, O mother!” sobbed Owen, and night that I woke and found myself on that 
looked around him. steamer ?” 
Mrs, Grey sprang to her feet, and in a mo- = He shuddered and turned pale, then rally- 
ment more her son was in her arms. ing his composure, turned again to Lord 
There were no dry eyes in the little parlor. Roland. 
Maude made no attempt to brush aside the “ Your lordship, I have a story to tell inti- 
warm flood pouring down her cheek, and her mately concerning yourself. Will you hear it 
guardian, crossing to her side, felt hisman- here, or shall I go with you to a private 
hood in no wise compromised by the dew room?” 
which brimmed his own. But Neil North- “Why should it be private?” asked Lord 
wood contended with fiery impatience against Roland, in a tone of surprise. 
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“Because it is the unravelling of the 
wretched history of Julia. Ferguson,” an- 
swered Owen, watching his face closely. 

His lordship turned a shade paler, but 
answered, firmly: 

“Tell it here. It will spare me the pain. of 
fulfilling my promise to Lady Maude, and, if 
it is the truth, will exonerate me from. the 
uncharitable judgment of the gentleman yon- 
der, who was once, and should be still, a near 
and dear friend of mine. But tell me first, 
if there is no question of her death ?” 

“None whatever. I saw her corpse with 
my own eyes, and her husband died soon 
after.” 

“ Her husband !” repeated Lord Roland. 

“Yes, her husband. O, my lord, you were 
foully cheated, Julia Ferguson was married 
to Big Nick a year before you ever set eyes on 
her, I have brought the proofs, Nick gave 
tliem to me with his dying breath. I am so 
thankful that I am able to give them to you. 
I bring even the roll of bank notes she ob- 
tained from you last evening.” 

The drops of perspiration stood on Lord 
Roland's forehead. 

“Am I dreaming?” gasped he. “Is the 
nightmare horror removed entirely ?” 

“Entirely and forever!” responded Owen, 
in a joyful tone. “See, here are the papers. 
He had them ready as proofs to help him 
obtain the great sum of money he meant to 
demand of you.” 

Lord Roland seized the carefully-fulded 
yellow paper, opened it, glanced over it, and 
lifted his grateful eyes heavenward. 

“O Ina, my Ina, if you can see—if you can 
know!” he murmured. “You were my true 
wife always. Blessed, blessed assurance, 
even though it be too late for my earthly joy.”. 

Owen’s eyes, shining with their reverent, 
grateful happiness, were turned toward his 
mother. A statue could not have stood there 
more rigidly than she, with her clasped hands 
and averted face. 

“ Let me tell the story now,” said Owen. 

And hurriedly, in the deep, intense tones 
of excitement, he went over the particulars 

he had heard from Big Nick's lips, At the 

conclusion, Roland Mabury, wiping the damp 
from his forehead, seized the lad's hand. 


“Owen, my boy, shall I ever be able to 
repay you for this?” 

“T shall néed no reward, if it is all as I 
surmise. I would accept none if it were 
otherwise,” answered Owen, still with that 
proud look on his handsome face, 
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His lordship had fallen into a deep revery, 
going over in his mind, evidently, link by link 
of the evidence offered him. Suddenly he 
started. 

“Why, Owen, I don’t see what help it 
could be to Big Nick to carry you off in that 
style. There’s a little puzzle about that.” 

“ It was a puzzle to me likewise, until Nick, 
with his dying gasp, gave the explanation,” 
returned Owen, his voice breaking down in 
spite of his best effurts. “ He told me—”’ 

“ Speak fearlessly, nothing you can say will 
offend me,” spoke Lord Roland, encourag- 
ingly. 

“It ought not if the truth was spoken, sir, 
He told me that you were my father.” 

“ Your father!.In Heaven’s name, lad—” 
began Lord Roland, but Owen’s slender hand 
waved him to silence. 

“TI have only his word for it, but_ my heart 
speaks and gives the proof, Some one else 
must explain. Say, Lord Roland Mabury, 
was there no other wife?” 

“There was—my sainted, injured Ina! 
But that diabolical wretch drove her to 
frenzy. She gave her proofs that I had 
deliberately deceived her, taunted her with 
being no wife. My sensitive, delicately- 
nerved Ina’s reason gave way—she rushed 
forth from the house, and flung herself into 
the river, O my darling, my darling, if you 
had only lived !” 

Owen faced around suddenly, and con- 
fronted his mother. It was no statue now; 
lips were quivering, eyes overflowing, every 
limb a-tremble. 

With his daring hand he flung up the veil, 
even gently removed the bonnet and the 
lace cap. Down rolied the shimmering gold- 
en waves of hair, swaying around her 
shoulders like a sunset cloud. 

“Speak, mother,” said Owen’s clear young 
voice. “Did Ina Letitia Derwent—wife of 
Roland Mabury beyond any questioning, as 
these papers prove—did she really die ?” 

Neil Northwood, noble, chivalrous soul! 
choking down his own grief, his grand renup- 
ciation, came forward and answered for her, 
while Roland Mabury, in wild amaze, stared 
at that pale, sweet and still surpassingly beau- 
tiful face, 

“She did not die, Roland, Roland, I who 
planned the cheat, who have hid her away all 
these years from one I believed her heartless 
deceiver, give her back to you. We’ dressed 
that disfigured corpse in her clothing, and left 
you to draw the ready inference. Ina is here. 
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O Roland, you will forgive my angry defiatice, 
my lack of trust, because I have kept them 
safe for you—your wife and son, Roland 
Mabury.” 

Lord Roland’s chest was heaving beneath 
the powerful tide of emotion. It took many 
minutes for the whole truth to burst upon 
him. Then he rushed forward with ont- 
stretched arms, and with one deep sob of un- 
utterable joy and bliss, Ina Letitia Mabury 
sank into them. 

Owen’s eyes were brimming over, and to 
hide it he turned to the window. But there 
was Lady Mande, her sweet face buried in 
her handkerchief. Owen bent softly over 
her. 

“Mande, sweet Maude, I have kept my 


word. Through all this wild vicissitude, I ‘ 


have preserved my half of the ring, and I can 
come now, unworthy still, but your equal in 
rank and fortune. What does Lady Maude 
say to me?” 

The generous, noble girl lifted her head, 
and put both hands into his. 

“Tf you ask me that a year or two hence, 
Owen, when we are not quite so much like 
boy and girl in years, I shall bid my guardian 
give the answer, and if it is anything but yes, 
we will both defy him. O Owen; Owen, you 
are his living image. O Owen, I am so 
happy!” 

Hand in hand they. went out to the agitated 
couple, 

“ My boy, my noble boy, of whose existence 
even I had never a dream, the future shall 
atone for all the hardship you have suffered !” 
faltered Lord Roland, as he grasped his son’s 
hand. 

“And T must claim my share of all this joy,” 
whispered Maude, thrusting her sunny face 
between, and kissing them both, first Mrs. 
Grey and then her guardian, .“O Lord 
Roland, T told you she was a lady, and Owen 
was a gentleman by nature. Now you dare 
not contradict me.” 

By the threshold of the door lingered Neil 
Northwood, looking back upon this tender 

- scene with wistful and yet untroubled eyes, 
while his heart whispered: 

“She is happy. Let me take comfort in 
that thought, and leave them to their bliss. 
I have borne the hidden pain all these years 
—I can endure a little longer.” 

But Lord Roland detected the movement, 
and came eagerly forward. 

“Stay, Neil, our kind friend and generous 
brother, do not leave us, You have part in 
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our joy, as you have helped to bear our trials. 
You are one of our family, now and always.” 

Somewhat later came 4 summons to Lord 
Roland. A lady waiting in the reception- 
room to see his lordship. 

He went out, and met Miss Belle Marma- 
duke with a triumphant glitter in her eye, 
and a resolute smile on her scarlet lips. 

“T have been to Mabury House, and was 
sent hither to find you,” began she, in the 
tone of one who holds the reins in his own 
hands. “I have a little business. I wish 
your reconsideration about that appointment 
for my friend. And, by the way, Lord 
Roland, I have chanced upon a strange dis- 
covery. Did you ever know a woman named 
Ferguson ?—Julia Ferguson ?” 

Miss Belle played with the ivory handle of 
her parasolette, while she went on coolly: 

“There is such an absurd rumor set afloat 
by her. Only think of it, Lord Roland, she 
even hints that you are married.” ' 

Lord Roland’s penetrating eye had pierced 
beneath the assumed carelessness of de- 
meanor. It was his turn to smile. 

“Indeed, Miss Marmaduke, that is not so 
absurd as it might be. There were reasons 
for withholding this truth from the world; 
bat. they po longer exist. Come in and be 
introduced to Lady Mabury and our son. 
Lady Maude is with them now.” 

Belle Marmaduke gnawed impatiently at 
the ivory trifle. She saw that the game was 
out of her hands, yet she made.a desperate 
effort. » 

“And about. the appointment?” 

Lord Roland bowed gravely, 

“ Indeed, Miss Belle, you can hardly under- 
stand my character. I never allow private 
interests to affect my Judgment upon, public 
matters, and I never recall a deliberate de- 
cision. Will you come to the parlor?” 

“I beg to be excused to-day. I—I am 
tired, well.” 

And biting her scarlet lip nervously, her 
eyes full of angry tears, Miss Belle hurried 
away. 

Nevertheless she could not resist the 
temptation to be present at the grand recep- 
tion given at Mabury House, commemorating 
two events, the anniversary of a long unknown 
marriage, and the debut of Lady Maude 
Inglis. All the fashionable world was present ©.’ 
to feed its curiosity, and ascertain the truth 
of many extravagant rumors, And those 
who came to sneer, went away charmed and 


deeply impressed with the stately grace and 
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dignity of the new Lady Mabury, who was 
admitted by all but the purely envious and 
evil-minded, like poor Lady Margaret and the 
mortified and angry Belle, to be worthy of 
the evident adoration of her noble husband. 

Lovely Maude dawned upon them a bright, 
particular star. But the eager mammas, and 
especially the admiring, susceptible sons, 
frowned as they noticed the gallant, hand- 
some youth who followed in her train, receiv- 
ing every now and then such a glance as 
showed the hopelessness of any attempted 
conquest from other quarters. 

“ Lord Roland has managed shrewdly,” said 
one indignant parent to another. “He kept 
his ward safely in seclusion until his son had 
won the artless child’s affection.” 

Lord Roland heeded not this light spray of 
envious accusation. He who had gone through 
such deep waters, might well despise this idle 
shower. 

But the gossippers for once were correct. 
Two years later the same company were 
present at a still grander fete, and Lady 
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Owen, only son and heir of Mabury Park. 

If they wondered what it meant that the 
wedding ring should receive for its guard a 
worn, dull hoop riveted at each half circle by 
a tiny diamond, no one gave them explanation. 

Then it was that Bet, grown into a well- 
behaved, comely young maiden, peeping over 
old Honor’s shoulder from the servants’ hall, 
murmured triumphantly : 

“No one needn’t go for to tell me things 
aint laid out for folks from the beginning. If 
this wasn’t to be, how would it all have come 
about? Do you’spect if I should fall into the 
river and a fisherman pull me out, he’d turn 
into a lord? Heigh, now, Honor, she’s just 
a beauty, that’s for certain. But my lady is 
like her.” 

“My lady was a Derwent, They came 
from the same beautiful Lady Ina. Anybody 
might see it with half an eye,” answered 
Honor, proudly. “No other family can boast 
such violet eyes, and no one—no one in the 
wide world such lovely golden hair.” 


Twilight softly closes round me, 
Dusky shadows fill the room, 
Well-known objects glide before me, 
Weirdly in the gathering gloom; 
And with dreamy eyes I’m watching 
Lingering daylight disappear, 
While my busy thoughts are weaving 
Curious fancies, quaint and queer. 


First I build myself a castle, 
Where I rule in queenly state, 
Decked with oriental splendors, 
All my fancy could create: 
Crimson curtains shade the windows, 
Softly letting in the light; 
Heavenly strains of sweetest music 
Fill the senses with delight. 


Chandeliers of gold and silver, 

Hanging from the frescoed ceil, 
Marble dreams of olden sculptors 
Half disclose and half reveal; 
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Tiny jets of perfumed water 
Fall from antique vases rare, 

Pillars carved from Parian marble 

Rear their stately columns there. 


There the sunset skies are brightest 
With the glow of dying day, 

There the sea-winds murmur softly, 
There the gentle zephyrs play. 

By the seaside I have reared it, 
And it stands in stately pride 

On the cliffs that frown defiance 
At the inward-rolling tide. 


All that art and nature offer, 
All that boundless wealth could buy, 
To adorn my seaside palace, 
I have brought from far and nigh. 
Sweetest song-birds warble round it, 
Softest sunshine lingers where 
Proudly rise the lofty turrets 
Of my castle in the air. 


Maude. became the happy, loving wife of 
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A GROUND SWELL. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


‘THERE was a picnic in charming Woodbury 
Grove. The children on the ground were 
plentiful .as the birds in the branches, and 
quite as merry, too; but, indeed, the white 
frocks and pink or blue sashes made many a 
flying excursion, by the aid of swings, to the 
very treetups, and doubtless set the thrushes 
and robin-redbreasts wondering at such un- 
accustomed sights amid their special haunts. 

I call them all children, because: they 
esteemed themselves such, for the time; be- 
cause they laughed, and romped, and were 
careless and unrestrained; though I could 
name some there who were fathers and moth- 
ers, besides any number of couples more or 
less tending toward matrimony; while still 
others, I fancy, were extremely liable to find 
the present gala afternoon an avenue to that 
state of felicity. 

Of the class of the engaged were Dora 
Cleaves and Clement Payson. The gossips 
had, indeed, settled on the next Christmas for 
their marriage, but the two who should know 
best about the matter smiled when the rumor 
reached their ears, and kept their secret, pos- 
sibly enjoying, withal, the sensdtion they cre- 
ated. I happen to know they considered 
themselves very happy, as they were. Both 
were young; they could afford to wait, so they 
thought, inasmuch as they felt called upon to 
make no secret of their love for each other. 

Mr. Cleaves, Dora’s father, had now been 
three years a widower, though everybody was 
astonished at his continuing so for half that 
time. This daughter was his only pet, Pauline, 
the elder sister of Dora, having, on the death 
of their mother, gone to make her home with 
her aunt in New Orleans. This Aunt Mar- 
tineau, it was said, was wealthy ahd very 
grand, owning three or four plantations, well 
ttocked with negroes, while she herself lived 
in the city, in a style of sumptuousness which 
was rather imitated than equalled, even by 
the proudest aristocracy. 

Letters lately received from Miss Cleaves 
announced that she might be expected home 
on a visit; and a very general, perhaps a very 
natural interest was felt to observe what 
change of character her three years’ residence 
in the South, under such circumstances, had 
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“Pauline was always a beauty,” remarked 
a lingerer over the picnic tea on that beautiful 
afternoon. “I suspect it was that fact which 
gave her favor with her rich relative.” 

“As to that,” replied the young wife of the 
gentleman who had spoken, “I regard Dora 
as decidedly the prettier of the two. Unless 
Pauline has grown handsomer every day since 
she left us, she will not compare with her sis- 
ter yonder, as she appears at this moment.” 

“Her complexion and smile are exquisite, 
truly,” said the other, after having taken a 
good look at the unconscious subject of their 
amiable criticism. 

“O dear!” interrupted a giddy miss who sat 
next the gentleman; “don’t you know two 
thirds of that, at least, has been born of 
*Love’s young dream? Dora never smiles 
that smile except when Clem Payson is just 
close beside her, as he is now. Howl wish 
there was somebody here I could fall in love . 
with, to improve my complexion, particularly 
as I feel I am getting shockingly sunburnt.” 

“What a pity you married me while Miss 
Emily was still too young to want a beau!” 
said the bride to her husband, who answered 
the benevolent observation by pulling a plum 
from a piece of cake with his fingers and put- 
ting it in her mouth. 

“That’s to make her sweeter, I suppose,” 
cried Emily; “but I would like to know, 
madam—will you be so kind as to inform me? 
—when I really was too young to wish a beau. 
My own memory entirely fails upon the 
point.” 

“T’ve a notion, Em,” returned the gentle- 
man, rising and brushing off the grass which 
the minx had, during intervals at supper, har- 
vested and piled upon his knees, “ to take a 
little circuit round and see if I can find a spare 
swain for you.” 

“I would prefer he shouldn’t be spare,” 
cried Em, again. “The contrast between us 
would be too great. But I shall be thankful 
to you for one of any sort, to save my com- 
plexion, and keep my smile from freezing, not 
to thaw as easily as our ice-cream, Do go, if 
you please.” 

The gentleman passed amid the gay com- 
pany until having gained Miss Dora’s side, 
where he halted. He looked back, for he 
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plainly heard the little gipsey’s exclamation to 
his wife: 


“There, madam, do you see—do you see . 


what that husband of yours is about?” 

“How soon may we expect to see your 
sister, Dora ?” inquired the gentleman. 

Dora had answered the same question 
twenty times already in the course of the 
afternoon; she was, nevertheless, happy to 
answer it again and again, So she said: 

“We don’t. know with certainty. . Papa 
thinks aunt is coming with Pauline, and that 
they will visit a good deal on the way, and 
will not arrive before the first of next month ; 
but I feel as if I could not wait, and Iam 
constantly look—” 

Dora did not finish the word, even, much 
less the sentence. Her gaze was riveted on a 
carriage and pair that moment come in sight 
along the distant highway. 

“What are you staring at?” asked one of 
her friends, following the direction of her eyes. 
“ You don’t expect your sister in that kind of 
royal state, do you?” 

“But what in the world can it all mean?” 
wonderingly cried another, eagerly advancing 
a few paces, and shading her eyes with her 
hand, while she watched the rapidly approach- 
ing equipage. “Nothing like that is seen in 
this town often, if it ever is, indeed. How 
those harnesses glisten! they must be half 
silver. I don’t wonder Dora is spellbound ; 
it’s the same with me. Vision has swallowed 
up all my other senses, O,I never!” 

“ You appear to have speech left you,” re- 
turned some one, rather impatiently. “Pray 
don’t stand gaping in that fashion. What 
will the inmates of the carriage think of our 
country manners? We act like a parcel. of 

_ prairie dogs.” 

“Prairie dogs skip into their holes on the 
near approach of any one, which proceeding I 
don’t intend to imitate. Who cares what 
somebody thinks who doesn’t know us, and 
never, will? It’s a lady. and gentleman. I 
can see her hat is lovely. O, if I could but 
have a near peep at it!” 

“Run down to the road and climb the 
fence,” suggested the advocate of better man- 
ners. “Hurry, or they'll have driven past.” 

Dora, meanwhile, had not uttered a syllable, 
nor once removed her eyes from the carriage, 
now almost at the foot of the narrow lawn 
that divided the highway and the picnic grove. 
A bright flush had sprung to her cheeks; her 
bosom palpitated behind its folds of snowy 
muslin. Still she waited, hoping yet uncertain. 


Another moment, and the elegant barouche 
halted opposite the wide, heavy gate that ad- 
mitted the/ picnic grounds. Dora dashed 
down the green declivity, and with a cry of 
delight, caught her sister in her embrace. It 
might have been observed that Miss Cleaves, 
although she threw her arms around Dora for 
an instant, and returned her kisses, or at least 
one of them, was much the least demonstra- 
tive of the two; an air of lofty self-possession 
characterized every movement, and was set 
down at once—of course she intended it 
should be so—as the prestige of her southern 
acclimation. 

As soon as Dora could be brought to com- 
pose herself a little, though tears of: joy were 
still rolling over her cheeks, Pauline intro- 
duced Mr, Martineau, her companion, a dis- 
tant relative of their uncle deceased, Mr, 
Martineau was so especially tall as to require 
him to stoop a very great deal in order to kiss 
Dora’s forehead, which salutation so startled 
the young lady’s delicacy that all the crimson 
blood of her heart seemed to have rushed to 
the rescue, It was soon proved the young 
gentleman did not incline to uubend socially 
in any case. Dora managed to stammer that 
she was glad to see him, very glad indeed. 
Mr. Martineau this time responded by merely 
a bow, and that exceedingly stiff. He was 
evidently conscious of being the representative 
of an aristocratic race, before a phalanx of 
plebeian eyes, and rather enjuyed the situation. 

Although both had descended from the 
carriage at the first, still Dora, amid her happy 
confusion, thought of nothing but that they 
were to drive on home directly. 

“Papa will be so glad!” she exclaimed. 
“ Let me run and get my parasol, and we will 
go with you,” 

“We?” repeated her sister, with a laugh 
and toss of her raven curls. “ That means, I 
presume, your parasol and yourself?” 

“O, you know whom I meant,” replied 
Dora, casting down her glance, while the ex- 
quisite smile which had been the admiration 
of some of the party a little before, again 
wreathed her ruby lips. Raising a fairer hand 
than even her sister could boast, she beckoned 
to some one up the lawn. Clement Payson 
answered the signal he appeared to have been 
waiting for, by promptly advancing with his 
free, manly gait toward the travellers. 

“ But, Miss Dora,” lisped Martineau, with a 
patronizing look, “ what if we have decided 
upon joining in these very charming rural 
festivities? Will you have any objection ?” 
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“0, far fromrit! I shall be delighted! We 
all shall be delighted. Will you really rest 
awhile and take tea?” 

“Such is really our intention,” the other 
replied, ramming his fingers through his hair, 
worn very long at the sides of a slender face. 
- Dora’s face was all aglow with pleased be- 
wilderment. Turning to Pauline, she in- 
quired : 

“ How is it, dear? One would imagine’ you 
knew of the picnic as early as we did our- 
selves, and had come on purpose to attend. 
How did you know that you would find me 
here ?” 

“We saw papa at the Corners.” 

“©, then you have seen papa?” 

“We met him there; he had sonie further 
business to transact, but would return before 
night. He told us you and all the:town were 
here at the grove, else I should have chosen 
the river road. Better send the carriage for- 
ward; the walk is short to the village.” 

The last sentence was addressetl’ to Mar- 
tineau. 

“Mr. Payson, Mr. Martineau,” said Dora, 
as her lover came through the gate, swung 
open wide against the gray stone wall. 

The gentlemen shook hands, the one with 
easy affability, the other with a’ doubtful air 
and critical look, which seemed to say, “TI 
must first see what this Yankee is like.” Dora 
then presented Payson to her sister, who just 
offered him the tips of her gloves, making 
amends for’ Martineau’s inquisitorial regards 
by herself scarce looking toward the stranger 
at all. They turned to walk up the lawn. 
The carriage had been ordered to drive on to 
the village. 

“Tt is Clement, you know,” whispered Dora, 
in her sister’s ear. She was puzzled by the 
coolness of Pauline’s manner toward him, and 
deemed this explanation needful. The other 
assented to the fact by a slight inclination of 


her head, while her eyes-rested on the trees . 


of the grove. 

“Everything appears very like it used,” she 
remarked, but without any vulgar enthusiasm. 

The quick instincts of some of the party 
had almost immediately discovered that they 
were to be honored with the addition ofthese 
two grand personages; and while a portion 
spent the moments deploring in smothered 
sentences their having been to tea, and “ spoilt 
the looks of everything,”—though a sufficient 
quantity remained to have furnished another 
such repast— others, better adapted to an 
emergency, fell to re-arranging for the new 
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guésts; and by the time # few first greetings 
were over, had put things in the finest order 
that circumstances would allow. A ple was 
procured, which had somehow escaped the 
general demolition altogether; a couple of 
half loaves of nicely ornamented cake made a 
whole loaf, complete and beautiful; and as for 
divers fragmentary sorts, they were not in the 
least harmed by the proof they gave of having 
been found to be worth eating. 

Pauline and her companion did not say 
that; they appeared to eare too little about 
the matter to make’ many remarks. They 
aecepted the places assigned them with the 
same stately indifference hitherto manifested 
at all points, Martineau remarking, and re- 
peating the remark, that he had dined late, 
“ that is to say,”—to quote his exact words— 
“late for the country, especially this part of 
the country” 

“It is really too bad!” whispered Miss 
Emily, mischievously, in the first ear that 


. Offered ; “ that poor gentleman, Mr. Martingal, 


is swallowing whole pieces of pie without 
chewing, and cake the same, when he thinks 
no one is looking, in order to make us believe 
he is above the vulgar employment of eating. 
Talk of the affectation of boarding-school 
fillies! Why, I do deelare—” 

“ Hush! for pity’s sake, hush, Em! You've 
no reverence for anybody in this world.” 

“Humph! I confess none for popinjays 
and martenbirds, and you wont have before 
stmmer is out; 80 don’t be so cross, but say, 
why is Mr. Martenbird like a rattlesnake ?” 

“ How dare you, Bm? He isn’t like one at 
ali!” 

“He is, though. Because his mouth is a 
deposit for pies an’ stuff. Whyis he like a 
famished bear?” 

“ My goodness, Bm! He’s looking ‘straight 
at us!” 

“ What if he is?” returned Em, with as de- 
mure a face as possible. “ Guess, like) a dear 


starving bear?” 

“That's easy enough,” laughed the other, 
thus forced to reply. “ You will say it’s be- 
cause he eats so much.” 

“© dear, no; you’ve got softening of the 
brain. It’s because he’s gota Paw-line, P-a-w- | 
paw, l-e-a-n lean, you know. Pm compelled 
to spell you the difference, or you’d never 
comprehend. You're so horrid stupid. There’s 
not a bit of wickedness in that last, is there ? 
Td as soon he had heard it as not—that is, if 
he happens to have any common sense. Once 
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“I give it up,” said the other, as the readiest 
way of disposing of the question. 

“ Well,” rejoined Em, hesitating, “ I haven’t 
exactly discovered myself why it is—unless, 
because it.can never be true of him that he is 
not long for this world.” 

Martineau finished his supper with a second 
ice-cream, of which, fortunately, the supply 
had not failed, and whose quality did honor 
to the occasion. Shortly after, with Pauline 
on his arm, and Dora and Payson acting 
jointly the part of guide, he found himself 
traversing the brow of the ridge, through an 
extension of the picnic grove, until striking a 
cross-road which took them directly down to 
the village. 

Within the next few days, Miss Cleaves and 
her accepted suitor, as Martineau was soon 
known beyond a doubt to be, were both pretty 
freely discussed throughout the regions ad- 


jacent. The former continued to carry her-_ 


self loftily, as on the occasion of her debut at 
the picnic, where she had failed even to rec- 
ognize more than one in three of her former 
acquaintances, in every instance making her 
distinctions in favor of the rich and stylish. 
In short, as time wore on, the former simple 
village maiden delighted to show herself as 
transformed into a thorough aristocrat, so it 
was difficult to say whether she copied Mar- 
timeau, or Martineau copied her, but at least 
they mutually supported each other in the 
role of greatness. 

As to Pauline’s beauty, opinions varied 
considerably. She was a fine girl, unquestion- 
ably, though most people thought the Southern 
climate had proved rather damaging. Her 
complexion, once fair, had turned to olive, but 
lacked the beautiful clearness of a natural 
brunette’s; nothing, however, could have ex- 
ceeded the lustrous loveliness and rich abun- 
dance of her hair, which was usually worn in 
curls a countless number, and garnished with 
a bandeau of pearls. Her figure had under- 
gone a great change, and was as artificial as 
her character. Those who contended the 
most for Pauline’s good looks, which few cared 
to do, were fain to admit that Dora surpassed 
_ her every way; and in this particular Mar- 
tinean had eyes as well as others. But we 
will not anticipate. 

It very soon became the report that Dora’s 
lover was snubbed by these haughty friends 
no less than the villagers generally. The 
superb equipage, which had been purchased 


in New York solely for their pleasure during 
a two months’ stay at the North, was seey 
day by day driving up hill and down dale, but 
never once was the fourth seat occupied by 
Clement Payson. Occasionally, Mr. Cleaves 
rode with his two daughters and Martineau; 
but before long the latter and Pauline oftenest 
appeared alone, claiming the undivided public 
attention. 

This public, held at much more than arm's 
length, did bestow on the couple sufficient 
attention to have satisfied the utmost demand, 
notwithstanding its professed disgust and 
genuine and undoubted indignation at their 
pride and exclusiveness. Martineau had been 
heard to boast that he was the real and pros- 
pective owner of a thousand slaves, a calcula- 
tion supposed to embrace the estates of Pau- 
line’s aunt, to which the young lady would in 
time fall heir. Theirstyle of dress was always 
most magnificent, to comport with their 
equipage. Everybody rushed to get a sight at 
them as they passed. Mischievous Miss Emily 
multiplied conundrums regarding the South- 
ern gallant, and turned-up noses weré never 
so much in vogue. Yet, who does not know 
that no lion outside the jungle is so greata 
lion as the person possessing the disposition 
and means to make such display in a rural 
town? 

More than once, in the same evening hour 
in which the elegant turneut went dashing 
over the road, somebody obtained a glimpse 
of Dora enjoying a quiet walk with Clement 
Payson. The inference was plain, that the 
two elements of grandeur and simplicity re- 
fused to assimilate. Thus, in whatever aspect 
you viewed Pauline’s visit to her home, it 
furnished food for remark and wondering 
conjecture. 

Dora herself was not many hours in ascer~ 
taining that Clement was held in no esteem 
by her fine sister and Martineau. Hints were 
flung out concerning rustic youths and coun- 
try clowns, that could not be misunderstood ; 
and these distressed the poor girl more than 
words can tell, though for the present she hid 
her emotions within her own heart, or vented 
them in secret tears. She had pictured to 
herself such happiness in her sister’s coming! 
and already her presence had in its results 
the germs of real disaster. Through humilia- 
tion on the one part and delicacy on the other, 
the facts were left undiseussed by the young 
lovers, even after the looks of each clearly 
testified to the other the disturbance of their 
mutual peace. Clement continued: to call at 
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the house, as if nothing were amiss, and Dora, 
knowing she had not bestowed her affeetions 
unworthily, could but trust that the nobility 
of character which had won for Clement Pay- 
son the respect of all others, her father in- 
cluded, would finally overcome the préjudices 
of the haughty pair. She was mistaken. 
Once when Dora went riding with them, 
Pauline had been praising the sunny South 
in high terms, while Dora, seated opposite, 
listened, making her own mute comments. 
Leaning forward, in a manner to display her 
figure to a couple whom they met in a plain, 
old-fashioned chaise, Miss Cleaves smilingly 
added : 

“But, Dora dear, you shall see Southern 
society for yourself during next winter, for, as 
Itold you at the beginning, we are under a 
solemn promise to Aunt Martineau to take 
you home with us. Arewenot,Henri? And 
we certainly intend it.” 

“T feel not the least inclination to migrate,” 
Dora cheerfully responded; “but since you 
have adopted a home in the South, sister, I 
am glad to know it suits you so perfectly.” 

“0, it would suit you as entirely,” rejoined 
Pauline. “There is not a possible doubt re- 
specting it.” 

She glanced at Martineau significantly, her 
look seeming to ask, “Shall we tell her?” 
The latter, after a moment’s pause, replied to 
the question affirmatively by saying: 

“ My dear Dora, my part of the promise to 
which Pauline has just alluded, was given to 
Aunt Martineau conjointly with another, and 
that other is the person most deeply interested 
of the two. You have heard us speak of 
Major Erskine, of his wealth and social dis- 
tinction. The major is my dearest friend. 
He is thirty and a bachelor. The belles of 
half a dozen Southern cities are dying for him, 
as you young ladies put it, but Erskine pro- 
tests he will have a Northern bride.” 

“Ah? I hope he may succeed,” returned 
Dora, preserving her indifference under her 
sister’s pleased and searching eye. 

“It shall be no tault of mine if he does not. 
I this morning received a letter from him, 
asking, ‘ What cheer? You perceive his de- 
mand is urgent, and that in what I have now 
said I am seriously in earnest.” 

“ What have you said ?” 

“That the major wants a wife, and that I 
have engaged to find him one.” 

“You should certainly do so, then. There 
are girls in the North, I dare say, silly enough 
to be courted by proxy; but I, in their place, 
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should certainly desire the gentleman to come 
himself, and choose according to his own 
tastes.” 

“It is of vastly greater importance you 
should see beforehand the home to which you 
are going,” said Martineau, exceeding anxious 
to make out his case, but with no distinct idea 
of how to do it, 

The color had slowly mounted to Dora’s 
cheek and brow, and she replied calmly and 
bravely: 

“TI have but a poor opinion of matrimonial 
brokerage, and personally I am past being a 
party in anything of the kind.” 

Martineau bit his lip furiously, while Pauline 
scornfully muttered something about “the 
idea of taking up with a country, Northern 
beau!” Dora succeeded in introducing an- 
other subject of conversation, though it was 
not pursued far when they reached home. 
Her sister was cross and haughty toward her 
the rest of the day. But Martineau never 
referred to the major’s necessity again, with 
one exception, and then it was in a very dif- 
ferent form of speech, with a very different 
intent. The instance recorded was early in 
the period of their visit. 

One afternoon, within a fortnight of their 
arrival, Martineau and Pauline returned from 
a ride in bad humor—at least this was true of 
the latter. She came into the parlor looking 
tired and dejected, entirely the opposite of 
what might be expected as the product of se 
delightful an excursion. Dora perceived it 
on the instant, and laid aside the book she 
had been reading, to lend her sister any 
assistance in her power, wisely forbearing, 
however, to put inquiries. She judged, and 
correctly to a certain extent, that a petty love 
quarrel was on the tapis. A real or fancied 
want of devotion on the part of her gallant, 
had roused Pauline’s resentment and ocea- 
sioned this wretchedness. 

As soon as she was relieved of hat and 
mantle, gloves and parasol, her bouquet and 
fan—Dora returned to her hands again— 
Pauline lay down upon a sofa, her eyes hid- 
den in her handkerchief. 

“Does your head ache, dear?” asked her 
sister gently, having been to their chamber 
and returned bringing a bottle of cologne. 
“I thought so; let me bathe it;” she dropped 
on her knees be‘ore the sofa. “You look 
heated and at tae same time pale.” 

Miss Cleaves reclined there awhile without 
any change of posture, and just before tea- 
time, stole away to her room, requesting not 
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to be disturbed. Martineau on coming in 
from the ride had gone immediately to his 
chamber. He came down at the summons to 
tea and took his place at table. Dora excused 
her sister to theirfather; while Martineau, 
appearing to take her absence in a matter-of- 
course way, made himself rather unusually 
agreeable over the meal. He afterward in- 
vited Dora to a walk in’ the garden, and she, 
declining under some pretext, the gentleman 
indulged in broader views, and strolled away 
by himself in the direction of the picnic 
grove. There, where two paths united amidst 
a leafy undergrowth, without a second’s no- 
tice, Martineau and Clement Payson encoun- 
tered each other. 

“Good evening!” the ‘latter said with -his 
accustomed mien. 

The former returned the salutation only 
‘by one of his stiffset bows. ‘They were pro- 
ceeding in the same direction, and both were 
too proud or too obstinate to swerve from the 
original course for the sake of parting com- 
pany, theugh each could have desired differ- 
ent company or none. Dora’s lover had felt 
himself stung “by the Southerner’s -slights 


almost past endurance already. 


For fully five minutes the ill-assorted pair 
strode on in dumb silence. Coming then to 


a more Open part of the wood, where the path 


“widened, permitting two to walk abreast, 
Martineau, who had thrust himself in ad- 
“vance, stepped to one side, with the interrog- 
atory— 

“You are a store clerk, I believe?” 

“I am, sir,—at Baker Brothers, Maple 


_Street,” without seeming to notice either the 


afected ignorance or the sneering tone. 
our father—he was a merchant, per- 


haps?” 


“No, he was not. My father, sir, was and 
is a mechanic, a carpenter. He brought me 
up to hig trade, giving me, however, as good 
an education a8 he could afford to, and finally 
advised me to the situation T am now in.” 

“Your , I suspect, is not too large?” 
with ‘shrug of the narrow 


shoulders. 


fair, tho 
_ond year but 
_accus 


ao, It seems something very 


who am only in the sec- 
minority, and searcely yet 
t© possess my own earnings. So 
that I may ‘Say, while my salary is not too 
large, neither is it too small. Such as it is, 


_it is honestly gotten, every dollar; so I would 


not change situations with some I could 


“name who may have very princely incomes.” 
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“What means your insinuation?” Mar. 
tineau exclaimed, flashing into a rage. He 
added, “dog!” but the expletive was ground 
80 very fine between his teeth, it seemed lj 
worth considering. 

“ You are at liberty to make whatever appli- 
cation of my words you choose,” said the 
other coolly. 

Martineau had halted and faced about. 
Payson followed suit,:and the two stood 
confronting each other not many paces apart. 

* You area -puppy!”-cried the former, this 
‘time in a tone of thunder, “a genuine puppy!” 

“Very well,” returned the younger deliber- 
ately, with folded arms. “As you are a 
gentleman, it is some comfort, at any rate, 
not to belong to the same species.” 

Something equally fierce and profane leaped 
from Martineau’s throat, and his right hand 
-was thrust deep in his bosom. 

« “Draw,” urged Payson, coming a step 
nearer him; “draw, and prove yourself the 
‘coward I know you to be.” 

Martineau remained a moment irresolute, 
livid and trembling with wrath. Payson 
closed a hand, which, though shapely and 
tolerably fair, yet showed plenty of muscle, 
presenting it straight at his antagonist’s chest. 

“Allow me the choice of weapons,” he ob- 
served, “and I have not the least objection to 
a duel with you on the spot. Fists are a good 
enough weapon for me to carry about. No 
decent citizen requires a better. Shall we 
measure strength? ‘What say you?” 

The other retired backward some paces, 
wheeled, and was quickly lost to sight among 
the trees. Next morning Dora received the 
following note: 


“My Dariine:—When you read this, I 


‘shall be speeding over the rail toward my 


ehildhood’s homein western New York. You 
know I have all along intended to visit my 
parents and little sister in the course of the 


‘present season. I did hope to induce my dear 


girl to accompany me thither. Mr. Baker told 
me over a week ago that, the usual summer 
dullness in business having begun, I could be 
spared whenever I might choose. I lingered 


“beeause I could not bear to be parted from 


you, the less because I have seen that you are 
not altogether a8 happy as your best friend 
could desire. But last night Mr. Martineau 
and I chanced to meet in Woodbury Grove, 
and to interchange some unpleasant words. 
I considered him insolent, and he very likely 


pronounced me the same or something worse. 
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No matter about particulars; the result isyI- 
must see differently before I can ever again 
intrude where he inhabits; and to remdin 
here, and yet absent myself from your house, | 
would give occasion for scandal concerning. 
# family quarrel, which, for your dear sake 
more than for my own, 1 would avoid, 1 shall: 
not be absent above a month, but that will 
give time for consideration, and meantime 
affairs may take a more favorable turn, My 
Dora’s letters will be my: chief solace, and. 
mine to you must be better than my presence; 
when the latter is: 80: obnoxious to these 
friends of yours. 

“ Dear love, yours devotedly, CLEMENT.” 


Clement’s departure was not known to the 
household until the third day.after. When 
the fact was discovered, Martineau could 
searce restrain his jubilation. 
other had done the thing of all things he could . 
most have wished him to do. 

“ It is even better than if I had put a bullet. 
through his skull,” he exultingly said to him- 
self, “because now there will not be blame 
on me, or mourning for him: Henri Mar-) 
tineau, you have aclear coast. Set your sails, 
weigh anchor, and go ahead.” 

From that hour his brotherly attentions to, 
Dora became very marked, the young, lady 
accepting the same with a good grace, in the, 
idea that it pointed to a healing of the breach 
between the destined brothers-in-law. She 
wrote Payson, that, although Martineau had, 
never mentioned what occurred at the grove, 
yet she was almost sure, from his improved, 
demeanor, he heartily regretted it, and, would; 
hereafter seek peace and good-fellowship. 
Pauline thought she saw a successful effort) 
on the part of her betrothed to gain her sis- 
ter’s confidence, and’ welcomed and envour:: 
aged it, as paving the way to her going South 
with them. There was no return of her mor 
bid attack, and all seemed going on happily. 

One evening, as Dora was by herself in the: 
arbor, her eye caught the corner of an envelop 
lying upon the beneh; nearly concealed by 
vine-leaves. It proved to be directed to her- 
self, and enclosed some love rhymes of the 
tenderest sort. Dora’read and destroyed them, 
and made no allusion to them anywhere. 

This was the beginning of a series of similar 
missives, in poetry and “ poetic prose,” received. 
by her through different mediums as the days. 
and weeks went by. Most commonly, they. 
came either as drop-letters through the village 
postepffice, or, as Dora said to herself, as let 
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ters dropped abdut the mages of the garden | 
paths, which were muely more freqtiented by 
herself than anyone else. Sometimes, as the 
notes became more and more ardent; she was’ 
greatly annoyed by themi; sometimes they 
amused her no léss; and often the sparkle of 
her eyes, aud the graceful animation of man- 
ner, were the: fruit of her restrained mirth 
over these silly anonymous effusions. 

“ By my sotil! you are a) very goddess of 
beauty!” cried her prospeetive brother, one: 
day, in a tone which caused her té shrink from 
the toueh of his hand upoti-her'shoulder. 

Dora’s nierry laugh: wait: instantly broken. 
off by the styld of hid address; and she said, 
with a little petty vexation: 

“ It is all very well for yow to say sopif you” 
think it, and you have said) somewhat the 
same before; but yet I think you need not. 
be so disagreeable as always: to speak my. 
praises when no other ears are! by to bear, 
even Patiline’s. You need not, ineshort, 
have as if any facts concerning: my-face andy 
figux’e were a secret between ourselves.” 

Martineau looked at lier with: a’ certain: 
puzzled expression, and ‘set himself to the task - 
of offering an apology, when shie cut him short 
by another merry laugh; and Presently forgot 
the affair. 

The month of Clement’s absence liad nearly 
expired, when his letters informed Dora that 
the absence might be prolonged: another fort- 
night, as his sister, wliiom he had found re- 
covering from ah illness,arid had taken to 
visit some friends in Michigan, wes. receiving: 
such benefit from the 
sirable for her to remain a little longer. 

The summer was; now well advanced; 
another two or three weeks might probably: 
end the Southerners’ stay, and the two gen- 
tlemen might; perhaps, be spared a meeting, ° 
which seemed a thing to be hoped: for, rather 
than otherwise, by all concerned, if 

But these’ mysterious love /epistles—when 
would they cease?! She had’ kept:her secret: 
inviolate; first, because it had appearéd the 
surest way of compelling the witling writer to 
reveal himself; and secondly, from the-exist-_ 
ing want of any closé sympathy with those 
about her, which should: tempt her to give. 
them her confidence. Ouriosity and: impa- 
tienee were about equally divided at last. She. 
half resolved to comply with the passionate 
entreaties of her unknown adorer, and answer 
“ and bid him hope,” only as a;decoy. Again, 
she believed the’ whole thing but a foolish 
hoax of some person, who would be best pun- 
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ished by being left to weary himself out un- 
noticed. Everyone here knew of her engage- 
ment, which made the new, one-sided amour 
all the more unbearable. 

“T’'ll find him out!” mentally repeated Dora 
for the hundredth time; “ and when Clement 
returns, let the fellow look sharp for his ears!” 

She had been to the post-office, to deposit a 
letter to her lover, and had taken thence one 
of those hateful love missives, easily recognized 
from the superscription. 

“Faugh! I never desire to see the con- 
tents,” she said, walking rapidly, with empha- 
sis in every step. She had taken the road to 
the picnic grounds. “I could have thrown 
it back in the clerk’s face!” Dora went on; 
“but he looked at me in a way to make me 
feel he is suspicious already; and I know I 
blushed, making matters worse. I'll stop his 
deposits in the garden. Iwill. I'll seta big 
dog to watch there,or I'll have somebody 
place a trap at the corner, just by the wall, 
where it is plain the wretch enters.” 

In no pleasant frame of mind, Dora reached 
the grove, and seated herself on the particular 
seat she had occupied with Clement at the 
picnic supper. Drawing forth the letter, she 
turned it over slowly, deliberating, without 
breaking the seal. Presently a rustling of the 
branches from some one approaching, occa- 
sioned the hasty return of the letter to her 
pocket. The person was Martineau. Dora, 
for the moment, never doubted that the meet- 
ing was as entirely accidental on his part as 
on herown. He sat down on the bench by 
her side, and some casual remarks were 
exchanged. 

“I wish, Henri, you would not persist in 
_ searching my face that way!” cried Dora, with 
sudden vexation, and turning away from him. 
“TI don’t like it, and you know it well.” 


“What other resource have I?” returned 


he, in a low tone. 

“Resource! What mean you? Are you 
making the anatomy of the human eye a 
study ?” 

“Not its anatomy, but its expression, in 
your case.” 

A. sensation of bewilderment stole over 
Dora. She could make no reply, but in her 
* turn sought an explanation in his face. He 
had drawn forth a card and pencil, and was 
bowing low, writing upon his knee. Immedi- 
ately the card was transferred to her lap. 
She caught the words, “ Cruel Dora,” written 
upon it, followed by a question to the effect 
of, how long was this suspense to last? It 


was not the purport of the words, ill-contpre. 
hended, indeed, but it was the handwriting 
which caused Dora to start, then spring to 
her feet with amazed incredulity, mingled 
with real horror. He seized her hand. 

“ Dearest Dora, you shall not fly from me 
thus. Why do you continue to torture me 
by your silence? Why do your looks and 
words contradict each other? You smile 
upon me, yet obstinately refuse to acknowl- 
edge in words the return of a passion that is 
well nigh devouring me.” 

She struggled to speak, vainly at first, some 
choking, inarticulate sounds being.all she 
could utter. She struggled fiercely to free her 
hand, but he brought it to his lips, kissed it 
as a hungry wild animal devours a morsel of 
food, and still retained it in a close grasp. 

“ Mr. Martineau,” Dora succeeded in saying, 
at last, ceasing her ineffectual efforts, and 
standing before him almost calm, “ tell me in 
a word—for I cannot yet believe—are you the 
author of those detestable notes which have 
been received by me during the past weeks?” 

“Ts it you, my adored one, who can charac 
terize so severely the outpouring of my fond, 
devoted heart? Surely you have not all along 
been ignorant of their authorship?” It was 
Martineau’s turn to be astonished. 

“T was as ignorant as the unborn. Least 
of all persons did I suspect you. Little asI 
have ever really respected you, I could never 
have believed you capable of such baseness— 
never !” 

“ Baseness! Could I help loving you? 0, 
pity me, Dora!” He was on the point of fall- 
ing at her feet. 

“Love!” she repeated, scornfully; “love! 
And Pauline—what of her?” 

“Till I saw you, angel of loveliness, I 
thought I loved your sister. I do not now 
think she has ever cared for me above another. 
To say truth, it was Aunt Mariineau who 
brought us together. Aunt Martineau would 
as lief you should marry me, and Pauline 
should marry Major Erskine. In mercy, take 
back the words just uttered, and—” 

He spoke cravenly, and upon her interrupt- 
ing him by again demanding the release of 
her hand, it was relinquished. He dared not 
refuse. 


Dora fied from him as'from a serpent. The 
whole distance home she seemed to walk on 
‘air. She wondered alternately at her unsus- 
pecting blindness before, and at this denoue- 
ment, which she almost refused to believe. 
Many hints contained in the letters, inex- 
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plicable at the time, save as rant and senti- 
mentaliom, were easily understood now. 
There was one question of duty. Should she, 
or should she not, reveal to +her sister what 
had now occurred? Before arriving at home 
she had decided at least to wait till seeing 
what Martineau’s course would be. Fearing 
her looks would betray too much, Dora turned 
in at the garden gate, and sat down to rest 
and calm herself before entering the house. 
In a moment the servant came to her. 

“ Miss Dora, it’s Miss Pauline as wants you 
to come up to the chamber the first minute 
you come home.” 

“Do you know what my sister wants of me, 
Mary? Is she ill?” returned Dora, with no 
little misgiving. 

“"Dade, no; she said only that, and she’s 
not ill, to my thinkin’, though it’s yersilf looks 
like ye was.” ' 

Dora, still panting from haste and excite- 
ment, obeyed the summons. Pauline was 
sitting at a window. She rose up and met 
Dora, her own cheeks deathly pale, but her 
mouth and eyes firm and determined. Her 
hand grasped something small, which a hand- 
kerchief concealed. 

“What is the matter, dear?” faltered 
Dora. 

The question was answered only by a closer 
compression of the lips and a severer sadness 
of the eyes, which told that Dora’s manner 
was rapidly confirming some dreadful sus- 
picion against her. 
pulse, Pauline thrust her hand in her sister’s 
pocket and drew forth the letter, still un- 
opened, which she had taken from the post- 
office that afternoon. 

“Three!” she exclaimed, with a flash of 
bitter triumph, flinging off the handkerchief 
and displaying a couple of corresponding 
envelops. 

Dora raised her clasped hands to her face 
with a cry of anguish. . 

“Sit down,” commanded Pauline, still with 
forced composure. “Sit down, Dora; break 
the seals and read these letters to me.” 

“My poor Pauline!” 

“Hush! You need not affect pity for me 
now. The time has gone by. Real feeling 
would have prevented your doing that which 
occasioned these letters to be written. I need 
not tell you these two were found by me in 
the garden. Your secret correspondence has 
not been wholly unknown to me. I discov- 
ered these, and I knew the handwriting.” 

“Which I did not!” ejaculated Dora. “Till 


Moved by a sudden im-. 


within the last hour, never had I the remotest 
suspicion who the writer was.” 

“Can you say that ?” returned her sister, in 
gentler tones, but with still a doubtful mien. 
“You came trembling before me, like one 
verily guilty.” 

“I will tell you all, if you ask it; but 0, 
you had best not know.” 

“I will know,” rejoined the other, resolute- 
ly; “I have the right.” 

“True; you have the right to know: I did 
but question the wisdom of your insisting on 
the right.” 

Dora then related all that had just trans 
pired at the grove between herself and Mar- 
tineau, the violent commotion excited in her 
heart by sympathy, shame and hatred, fre- 
quently interrupting her speech by a burst of 
tears. Pauline but grew more firm and com- 
posed. Still urged, Dora opened the letters, 
and gave them, one by one, to her sister to 
read. They all bore a fictitious signature, and 
their contents sufficiently proved there was 
but one party to the amour. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Pauline, embrac- 
ing and kissing her sister when the perusal 
was finished. “You, Dora, are not at fault. 
I could not bear the thought of a sister’s 


‘treachery. As for him, he has never yet had 


the power to break my heart. Do not weep 
80, dear.” 

Shortly, word was brought to the chamber 
that the carriage waited, and Martiveau de- 
sired Pauline’s company for a ride. She sent 
back a refusal. He then begged she would 
see him in the parlor, and was again firmly 
denied. However, that evening the late be- 
trothed pair had an interview, which contin- 
ued forhours. The suitor, finding his attempts 
to win Dora had utterly failed, sought by every 
means in his power to reinstate himself with 
Pauline. It was in vain. He but received 
from her the full measure of odium he de- 


abrogated. 

The result was, that Martineau left imme- 
diately for the South, feeling a personal ob- 
jection to awaiting the return of Mr. Cleaves, 
who chanced to be absent from home at the 
time. He attempted to obtain revenge by . 
basely misrepresenting the affair to the young 
ladies’ aunt; but in this instance truth was 
not long in gaining the ascendency over false- 
hood. A year afterward, on the marriage of 
Dora and Clement Payson, the bride received 
a dowry from their rich relative, who wrote 
her father, at the same time, that her property 
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” would be equally sharvd by her two nieces, 


A good opportunity being offered Payson, 
by the removal of Baker Brothers to the city, 
his father, who, though a mechanic, was by 
no means poor,,assisted him to enter into 
business as proprietor of the old stand. 

Meantime, Pauline, brought to herself, had 
steadily and finally regained the publie good- 
will, that her term of pride and folly had 


nearly forfeited. It was a happy day when 
she could believe aJi that forgiven and for 
gotten. Though freely mingling in society 
once more, many opined she would always 
remain single in her father’s house. But at 
length, the old prediction that Mr. Cleaves 
would marry again coming true, Pauline con- 
sented to occupy another home, and became 
the wife of the village doctor. 


LOST. 


BY ABBIE WHEELER. 


Perished in her youthful beauty, 
Lost to all that’s pure in life, 

Left the path of woman’s duty, 

_ Sinned the deepest sin in life: 

But the Shepherd's yoice has whispered, 
Tn soft accents, sweet and low, 

“Though thy sins shall be as scarlet, 

I will make them White as snow.” 


I will follow o’er the mountain, 
I will trace her footsteps now, 
She shall wash in sorrow’s fountain 
All this evil from her brow, 


Ought we to forgive her sinning, 
If a Father's voice says, low, 
“Though thy sins shall be as scarlet, 
I will make them white as snow?” 


May we all, from sin and evil, 

Be kept pure, and good, and,true; 
Listening never to the tempter, 

Be our motto, “ Bear and do.” 
For we all are very sinful, 

But a Father's voice, so low, 
Whispers, “ Be thy sins as scarlet, 

I will make them white as snow.” 


THE ORPHAN AND HIS FORTUNES. 


BY CAPTAIN OAKUM. 


HEcToR FRAZIER may be said to have been 
born on the field of battle. His father was a 
sergeant in the forty-second Highlanders, and 
his mother a privileged camp-follower. Un- 
der Abercrombie in Egypt both parents were 
slain, and ag he was too young even for a 
drammer-boy he was sent to England. Col- 
onel Fleming, a wounded officer, who returned 
in the same ship, took pity on him, and had 
him conveyed to his own residence in the 
Isle of Wight. He was only seven years of 
age, too young to comprehend the great loss 
he had sustained, and as he was of ardent 
temperament, soon became devotedly attached 
to.his patron. 


‘Colonel Fleming, who was an English- 


‘magn, had lost an arm, and had been badly 


wounded in the legs. Having children of 


bis own, and being a man of wealth, he sym- 
‘ pathized with the poor boy, and determined to 
‘take care of him until he was able to take 


care of himself. His lady was also very kind 
to him; but both came to the conelusion that 
it would be better to give him a limited edu- 
cation, such as reading and writing, rather 
than have him instructed with their own 
children, The education of a gentleman, 
without the means to sustain it, they thought, 
might make him averse to labor, and render 
him unhappy. He was poor, and the duty of 
the poor, they considered, was to labor. 
Hardy, and of a vigorous constitution, he 
grew rapidly, and by the time he was seven- 
teen, stood nearly six feet high, with fair 
bodily development. Colonel Fleming had @ 
yacht, of which Frazier had been one of the 
crew since he was fourteen; he loved the sea, 
as if by instinct, became a bold boatman and 
an expert yacht sailor. Colonel Fleming's 
eldest son named William, about the same 
age as Frazier, was devotedly attached to him; 
during the yachting season they were gengral- 
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ly afloat together, either boating in the 
Needles or sailing outside. 

In one of their boating cruises, while run- 
ning before a strong breeze, Frazier looked 
astern, and observing a squall brewing lower 
ed the sails and unshipped the masts. Their 
craft was of a whaleboat model, but: rather 
broader in the beam, and somewhat larger. 
As they sometimes anchored to fish, the boat 
was provided with a long scope of repe and a 
good grapnel. Shortly after she took in her 
sails, a man-of-war’s barge, carrying two lig 
sails came bounding before the breeze, An 
efficer held the tiller, and seated before him 
were two ladies in the stern sheets; the cock- 
swain sat upon the after thwart with the 
main sheet in his hand, ready to ease off at 
the word of command; the halliards and fore 
sheet were also tended, everything appeared 
in order to take in the sails with despatch. 
All this was seen by Frazier at a glance; but 
he knew by experience 'that a very slight puff 
would capsize a boat with sail set, therefore, 
he hailed the officer as he passed, and advised 
him to take in sail at once, pointing to the 
squall astern. The only response he received 
was a loud laugh. 

“Master William,” said he, “we must pre- 
pare to anchor by the stern, and keep in the 
wake of that boat, for she will surely be cap- 
sized; the squall looks very black. If we are 
driven past her, we cannot pull to windward 
to render assistance, should it be needed; it 
will not do to anchor by the bow, for our 
boat in swinging may be capsized; we must 
therefore anchor by the stern and to wind- 
ward.” 

Hardly had these arrangements been made, 
when the squall burst upon the boat, and 
though everything was let fly, she capsized in 
atwinkling. Fortunately she was bdllasted 
with water-breakers, and therefore did not 
sink. The crew, most of whom could swim, 
@eared the bodies from under her, and stip- 
ported them by the oars and the gunwales. 
William anchored the boat and attended the 
line, while Frazier hooked on to the wreck, 
and made fast to her by his painter. He then 
hauled the ladies in and after them the men. 
All hands were saved, but the squall continued 
nearly fifteen minutes, accompanied by’ a 
heavy fall of rain, which kept the men busy 
bajing it out with their hats and shoes, 
Frazier sheltered the ladies under the sails, 
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righted, and manned by her own crew; but 
the officer who had charge of her could not 
induce the ladies to leave Frazier. 

“T must, then,” said he, “use force; you 
shall not remain behind ;’ and he took hold of 
one of them around the waist. 

Pragier, without making any remark, dis- 
engaged his grasp, then picked him up bodily, 
bundled him into his own boat, shoved her 
off, cut the painter, while William slipped the 
cable—up masts and sails, and hauled dead 
upon the wind. As the man-of-war’s boat had 
lost: most of her oars, pursuit was impossible. 
The ladies were taken to Colonel Fleming's 
house, where they received every attention 
their circumstances required. 

The boat belonged to the ten-gum brig, 
Wasp, commanded by. James Pigot, and the 
ladies were his sweetheart, Miss Ames, and 
his sister Julia. It was Julia whom Frazier . 
released from his embrace. After changing 
his clothes the captain called at the house of 
Colonel Fleming to convey the ladies home, 
anid to return thanks to the young men who 
had saved their lives, but the ladies positively 
refused to trust themselves again in his boat, 
saying they would remain where they were 
until the next day. 

“ Julia,” said he, “ you are surely not afraid 
of salt water?” 

“Yes, I am, James, with you for a com- 
panion. The young gentleman who saved 
us warned you of the danger in season, and 
your only reply was a coarse laugh. I will 
not trust myself with you again, even if you 
were my father, far less my brother. Miss 
Ames may do as she pleases.” 

“I am too indisposed,” replied Miss Ames, . 
“to leave here this evening. You may call 
on my father and inform him where I am.” 

“Captain Pigot,” observed Colonel Fleming, 
“ you expect too much of the ladies—they are 
not inured to exposure like sailors or soldiers 
—that they are out of bed, after such a duck- 
ing, is as much as you could reasonably ex- 
pect. Permit them to remain here until they 
are well, and then they may be conveyed to 
Portsmouth by the young men who reseued 
them. Is this proposition agreeable to you, 
ladies ?” 

“Very agreeable, indeed, sir,” replied Julia, 
“0 far as I am concerned.” 

“Tam very much obliged to you, sir,” said 
Miss Ames, meekly. “I cannot say how long 
I may be indebted to your hospitality. I cer- 
tainly shall not leave here until I see«my 
father.” 
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Pigot was evidently annoyed. He had 
hoped that his sister, who was remarkable for 
buoyancy of spirits, would have cheered Miss 
Ames, and have persuaded her to regard the 
affair as an exciting incident, a capital theme 
for future conversation, and thus have light- 
ened the shade of his conduct; but when he 
discovered her arrayed against him, he felt the 
full force of his blunder. 

* May I,” said he, with constrained courtesy, 
“see the young gentleman, to whom I am’so 
much indebted ?” 

William was sent for, and he stated that 
Frazier was on board the yacht, and would 
not be ashore again until the morrow. In 
reply to Captain Pigot’s thanks, he modestly 
gave all the credit to Frazier, who, he said, 
had planned everything. 

“Frazier,” he continued, “perceived the 
. squall, foresaw its consequences and acted 
accordingly. I simply obeyed his orders.” 

William, though of the same age as Frazier, 
was a pale, delicate youth, whose mind had 
been overtaxed by severe study, much to the 
injury of his body. It was to develop his 
physique, that his father had taken him from 
college, to enjoy the benefit of Frazier’s rough 
life upon the water, during the yachting sea- 
son. They were brothers in affection; while 
Frazier initiated William in the hard work of 
boating, William instructed Frazier in learn- 
ing, which he readily comprehended. The 
fact that he had been taken from school at a 
time when he began to be interested in study, 
made him more anxious to learn, than if he 
had been compelled like other boys, to perform 
stated tasks. 

When Pigot learned that Frazier was only 
a favorite domestic, he proposed to take him 
on board the brig, as a master’s assistant, and 
be at the expense of his outfit and mess, 
Fleming, considering the offer very much to 
the young man’s advantage, consented, 
especially as Frazier himself longed for an op- 
portunity to commence life on his own ac- 
count. Behold him, therefore, a young 
gentleman, rigged in naval uniform on board 
the Wasp. Four small midshipmen and him- 
self composed the mess. His great size and 
robust strength made him appear somewhat 
odd alongside his boy companions, whom, if 
they had all been tied together, he could have 
taken on his back and walked fore and aft 
with them. The sailing master, to whose de- 
partment he belonged, was soon pleased with 
his diligent application and desire to please, 
and after the brig had been at sea a couple of 


months, spoke very favorably of him to the 
captain. The brig had been sent on a cruise to 
the north among the Orkney and Shetland Is}- 
ands. Frazier’s services were often required in 
the boats, where his skill became conspicubus, 
All this time the captain treated him very 
kindly; his conduct toward the crew was 
also mild, not a man had been flogged or 
spoken disrespectfully to, and when she re- 
turned to Portsmouth, her reputation was 
established as one of the best vessels afboat. 
The post admiral, who inspected her, was 
highly pleased with the efficiency of the crew, 
and complimented the captain for the success- 
ful manner in which he had performed his 
cruise. 

“Mr. Frazier,” said the captain, “ take 
charge of the pinnace, proceed to the landing 
and take two ladies on board. You know 
them already; they will be pleased to see 
you.” 

They were his sister and Miss Ames. Only 
upon the condition that Frazier should have 
charge of the boat, would they consent te 
come on board. 

“Mr. Frazier,” said Julia, after the boat 
shoved off, “ Miss Ames and myself beg leave 
to present you with this gold watch (handing 
it to him) as a slight token of our regard for 
saving our lives. We are very happy to hear 
a very favorable account of you from Captain 
Pigot.” 

Frazier was not a man of many words; but 
he looked more than he spoke, as he accepted 
the watch. 

“TI thank you, ladies,” he said, “more for 
remembering me, even, than I do for your 
very handsome present.” 

“Gallantly spoken,” replied Julia; “may 
you live to be a post-captain—yes, an 


While the brig remained in port, he always 
had charge of the boat which conveyed the 
ladies to and from her. A few days befbre 
she sailed for her station, the West Indies, he 
visited Colonel Fleming, who was pleased te 
hear of his good fortune. The last time he 
took the ladies ashore, Julia said: 

“ Now, Mr. Frazier, as we shall not probably 
see you again for three or four years, we must 
bid you good-by. Here is my hand. Do not 
be-afraid of it, you may kiss it, t fear 
of injury.” 

He looked her earnestly in the 
eyes met, they read each oth 
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hand which he raised to his lips, and they 
separated. 

*Good-by, but not farewell,” said Julia, 
laughing, “ you must be a lieutenant before 
you return.” 

When the brig had cleared the land, all hands 
were called aft. 

“Men,” said the captain, “this brig has 
been a mere coaster since you joined her; I 
have now to inform you that she is a vessel of 
war, and that hereafter, I shall not only ex- 
pect you to run, but to fly at the word of 
command.” The watchwas then piped down. 

“I thought as much,” said an old man-o’- 
war's man, “I never liked the looks of his 
fishy eyes; like a shark’s, they mean mischief. 
Take my word for it, shipmates, our backs 
will have to stand it before long. I don’t like 
quarter-deck speeches.” 

That evening, as usual, the crew were mus- 
tered at quarters, after which the topsails 
were reefed and set without a single blunder. 

*Too slow, Mr. Crocker,” said the captain, 
addressing the first lieutenant, “we must 
exercise the men an hour.” 

They were then kept upon the run, shaking 
out reefs. reefing again and resetting; every 
time descending on deck, while the captain 
denounced them as a pack of lubbers. He 
wrought himself into a foaming passion, called 
upon the boatswain and his mates to start 
them up the rigging. As might have been 
expected, this incessant exercise winded the 
men, and the more they were driven, the less 
able they were to run; consequently, the last 

time the topsails were reefed and set, the 
work was not so rapidly performed as at first. 
Among those who were less active than the 
rest, he selected four for punishment. 

The gratings were rigged, the corporal’s 


* guard of marines mustered, the officers with 


cocked-hats and side-arms paraded the 
quarter deck, the victims were brought up, 
and then the captain, who had gone below to 
put on his uniform and procure the articles 
of war, was informed that all was ready. One 
of the gratings was placed on the deck and 
secured there by lashings to eyebolts, and one 
end of the other rested upon it and was made 
fast, while the upper end leaned against the 
starboard gangway, to which it was lashed. 
Both gratings formed an obtuse angle. A 
grating is a hatchway-cover made in open 
squares; resembling a checker-board on the 
surface. Through these squares the victim’s 
arms and legs are made fast, as ho stands in 
neagly an upright attitude. 
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The marines, with loaded muskets and 
bayonets fixed, were ranged forward of the 
gratings facing the crew; inside of them were 
the boatswain and his two mates, aloft the 
gratings stood the surgeon, and further aft, 
the officers with swords drawn. As the cap- 
tain approached the scene, the officers opened 
a passage for him, raising their hats. Opposite 
the gratings stood the corporal of marines, 
who acted as master-at-arms, and the four 
prisoners. The captain inspected the ar- 
rangements, and finding all complete, said: 

“Strip the prisoner and seize him up.” 

The first victim was an ordinary seaman, 
named James Fisher, a young man about 
twenty years of age, who had been impressed 
from a coasting vessel, and who had never 
been flogged. He was full-fleshed, with fair, 
delicate skin. When seized up, his shirt was 
thrown loosely over his naked back—as if in 
mockery to shield him from the cold wind— 
while the captain read the article of war, 
about neglect of duty, with which he was 
charged. This cruel farce completed, he 
said: 

“ Boatswain, give him a dozen.” 

The master-at-arms removed the shirt; the 
boatswain, with his shirt-sleeves tucked up, 
and armed with a cat-of-nine-tails, each tail 
as stout as a cod-line, and eighteen inches © 
long, all made fast to a handle of twelve inches 
in length and stout enough to fill the grasp of 
his hand—measured his distance from the 
prisoner, so that the tails might be lashed 
upon his back with the greatest effect. When 
all was ready, he separated the tails, that 
every one might spread, and then swinging 
the cat ever his head brought the tails upon 
the naked skin with his whole force. They 
left an impression of blood-red lines, extend- 
ing from the arm-pits to the waist. 

“My God!” exclaimed Fisher, writhing in 
agony, “what have I done?” The only re- 
sponse was the sound of the master-at-arms’ 
voice, counting—* one.” 

Again the cat was lashed home, and he 
screamed. “Two,” repeated the master-at- 
arms. A third lash brought the blood, which 
spattered in the surgeon’s face. “Three” was 
announced. At the fourth, the flesh and 
blood followed the tails. The poor fellow, 
delirious with torture, made a desperate effort 
to free himself from the accursed gratings, 
roaring for God’s sake to have mercy on him; 
but the seizings were too secure—his head fell 
upon his breast at the sixth lash—he had 
fainted. The surgeon felt his pulse, ithe 
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master-at-arms gave him some water, and 
after/a minute’s respite, the captain said; 
“Proceed,” and the flogging was resumed. 
His back was now all raw like a beef-steak; 
the blood followed every lash, and still the 
poor fellow screamed for merey. A last the 
master-at-arms raised his hat, and turning to 
the captain said: 

“Sir, he has received a dezen.” 

“ Boats wain’s mate give him anether dozen,” 
was the response. The boatewain stepped 
aside, and his mate, a tall, powerfulman, took 
his place. At the third lash, the victim again 
fainted, but was not released—a minute's 
pause, as before, and the flogging was re- 
sumed. He teceived three deszen, when the 
surgeon reported, that another dozen would 
probably kill him. - 

“TI want none of your probabilities, sir,” 
replied the captain. “I demand—will another 
dozen kill him? Answer—yes or no?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Now,” replied the captain, “I will prove. 
you a mere pretender, in the presence of all 
hands. Boatswain, give him another dozen, 
and we shall see whether he will die or live.” 

Poor Fisher looked imploringly at the cap- 
tain and then at the boatswain’s mate, foam- 
ing at the mouth, and the tears streaming 

* from. his eyes; but he saw no mercy. The 
crew were huddled together, with heads hung 
down; even the officers turnea aside, for all 
seemed to fee] that the punishment was not 
merited. The victim fainted again; was 
restored to consciousness, and lived after 
receiving four dozen. 

“There,” said the captain, pointing to the 
surgeon, “is a fellow, who. professes to know 
the limit of a man’s endurance.” 

* Sir,” replied the surgeon, who was a high- 
tempered Scot with a red head, “I am a gen- 
tleman—not a fellow.” 

“Mutiny, by God! Put him under arrest— 


plage a sentinel over him—master-at-arms, 


away with him.” 

The surgeon was removed, and the second 
vietim, a man abouf forty-five years of age, 
who had passed most of his life in a man-of- 
war, was seized up. Fisher, with his shirt 
thrown loosely over his back, was commanded 
to stand among the men and witness the 
punishment, but he staggered: and fell, the 
instant he was released. “Throw some salt 
water over his back, boatswain’s mate—that 
will revive him,” ordered the captain. This 
brutal application, drew from him a faint 
sergam; he rolled upon the deck, his jaws 
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closed with a grimming expression, his nostrils 
were drawn together—his eyes rolled for a 
second or two, and were then set in death, 
Not @ man, in the absence of orders, dared to 
raise him. “Give him another bucket of 
water,” roared the captain. 

Frazier, unconsciously to himself, sprang 
from.among the officers, and raised the man 
in his arms and brought him to the captain. 

“Sir,” said he, “the man will die, if he is 
not already dead!” 

“Infamous hound,” shouted the captain, 
“ who ordered you to bring that fellow to me? 
Down, with him where he belongs; bear him 
away, Dead imdeed! Give him another 
bucket; of. water. Master-at-arms, place a 
sentinel.over this mutinous scoundrel, Frazier, 
he is prisoner.” 

“Are you insane, sir?” inquired Mrazier, 
“look Into the poor fellow’s is 


dead!” 

“You lie! take him away;And submit your- 
self to the master-at-arms, pain of 
instant death.” 


Frazier tried to place the man in a sitting, 


posture against the booms in the waist, but 
the motion of the vessel threw him on the 
deck among the feet of his shipmates, and no 
one was. willing to run the risk of raising him 
again without orders. 

“ There let him lie,” said the captain. “I 
never before witnessed so much nonsense 
about giving a fellow four dozen. Ah, here is 
an old hardened sinner, who will stand six 
dozen without wincing. Boatswain, give him 
a dozen.” 


Bill Hardy's back was marked with many | 


scars, and appeared not. unlike wrinkled 
leather, yet he dreaded flogging and implored 
the captain to remember that he had been 


fighting the battles of his country before he - 


was born. 

“You old lubber,” was the response, “you 
ought to set an example of devotion to duty 
to the young men. Proceed, boatswain.” 

Bill reeeived five dozen without uttering a 
groan, though his back. was covered with 
blood, and its skin had been torn in several 
places, By this time it was nearly dark. The 
captain looked at his watch, and turning to 
the first lieutenant, said: 

“Mr. Crocker, did you ever see such disor- 
der in flogging two scoundrels? Here we 
have been an hour, and still there are two 
more to flog. Have lanterns brought up, and 
let us proceed.” 

His orders were obeyed. The other re 
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ceived four dozen each; they were young 
men and fainted frequently under the lash ; 
but he was inexorable. He declared 


‘four dozen was the lowest number he intend- 


ed to inflict while he commanded on ‘board of 
any of his majesty’s vessels of war, so that the 
men should know in advance what they had 
to expect. 

“Unrig the gratings, pipe 
watch,” were his orders, as he turned aft an 
descended to the cabin. 

Captain Pigot was a young man of ‘twenty- 
two, of a fair, delicate cast of countenance, 
and long, wavy, light hair. The expression of 
his face was rather handsome in repose, but 
his eyes were light gray, cold and passionless. 
He was above the medium height, of slender 
build, and very active in his movements. 
There was nothing in his personal appearance 
which indicated the remorseless cruelty of his 
nature. This vessel was the first which ‘he 
commanded ; his appointment to her had been 
obtained by family imfluence with the 
admiralty. 

The next day James Fisher was sewed up 
in his hammock and brought to the lee gang- 
‘way for burial, where the tyrant who had 
murdered him, read the funeral service in a 
dear, distinct voice, as if ‘his death had been 
a visitation of Providence. The men were 
astonished at his apparent calmness; natu- 
rally superstitious, they expected to see him a 
prey to deep remorse, trembling in anticipa- 
tion of ‘being ‘haunted. Before they were 
piped down, Frazier was brought up; the 
officer’s uniform was from his back, 
he was supplied with sailor’s slop clothing by 
the purser, and was then sent forward among 
the men. The surgeon was restored to his 
@uty, with a stern reprimand not to reply in 
future to any observation made by a superior 
officer. 

That evening two more men were flogged, 
for lagging behind in reefing topsails. Start- 
ing was also resorted to; the boatswain and 
his mates each carried a piece of rope with 
which to lash the men, whenever they were 
required. to move quickly. Hardly a day 
passed without some poor fellow receiving 
four dozen, upon some frivolous pretext. This 
naturally engendered a mutinous spirit among 
the men, and to guard against its conse- 
quences, he issued orders that if any of them 
were detected in conversation not connected 
with their duty they would be flogged. When 
the watch were below at night, the midship- 
men passed under their hammocks to ascer- 


tain if they spoke. As the vessel was small it 
was easy for-the officers to watch every 
movement of the men. 

One Sunday evening as the brig approached 
the American coast, Bill Hardy and Frazier 
went out upon the Jibboom; the brig was 
running before the wind and the jib was down 
and stowed. 

“We aré worse than slaves,” said Frazier, 


‘“to endure this another day!” 


“But what can we do ?” inquired Bill ; “ who 

is willing to lead ?” 

“Tam; I will lead!” 

“Will you, indeed?” inquired a sneaking 
midshipman, who had followed them. 

Hardy’s harid was upon him in a minute and 
he was bundled overboard, and then he raised 
‘the alarm—“A man overboard.” Both men 
bounded inboard. 

“Now is our time,” said Frazier, “you head 
the larboard side, and I will head the other.” 

In an instant all were up, the brig was 
brought to the wind, and the lee quarter-boat 
‘was lowered and manned. The captain and 
officers, in the excitement of the moment, 
were thrown off their guard; Frazier and 
Hardy passed the word from mouth to mouth 
to seize the brig, and then’ rushed boldly aft. 
Frazier, as he grappled the captain, sung out: 

“Guard the hatchways! let not a man be- 
low.” In less than a minute every officer and 
marine was a prisoner, without bloodshed. 
The midshipman who was thrown overboard 
trad been picked up, and the second lieuten- 
ant, who had jumped into the boat, when they 
reached the deck, was also seized and ironed. 
Frazier assumed command, and informed the 
crew, who had acted upon the impulse of the 
moment, that he intended to run the brig" 
into Chesapeake Bay, then only a hund 
miles distant, and there abandon her to the 
officers and marines. 


“Aint we going to hang that bloody mur- 
derer the ?” inquired some of his 
victims. 


“No, men, we must not injure a hair of his 
head. If you will leave matters to me, I shall 
punish him worse than hanging.” 

** Give him a taste of the cat, then,” said 
others. 

“No, men,no! Leave him to me. He shall 
not escape without, punishment.” 

The prisoners were placed in the captain’s 
eabin and ward-room, all ironed and guarded 
by armed seamen, All the great guns were 
then thrown overboard, and all the small 
arms also, except enough to arm the boats; 
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the seamen supplied themselves with clothing 
from the purser’s slop-chest; the boats were 
provisioned and watered, and when the land 
was made the next day, the brig was hove to, 
and all the boats left except one, in which 
Frazier and six men intended to depart, after 
he had released the captain and sailing 
master. 

Frazier put the sailing master at the wheel, 
and then brought the captain up. They stood 
face to face upon the quarter-deck. Frazier 
was the first to speak. . 

“Captain,” said he, “for the second time I 
have saved your life. But for my interference 
you would now be swinging a corpse at your 
own foreyard-arm. I have not only saved you 
from merited death, but your back from the 
scourge; the men would have flogged you 
within an inch of your life. All this I have 
shielded you from; not because I am under 
any obligation to you, but because I love your 
sister. When you return to England, tell her 
that I saved your miserable life for her sake. 
Here is the key to the irons, by which you 
may release your companions.” 

Frazier then turned to the gangway to 
jump into the boat, but the captain requested 
him to stay a moment. 

“You have accomplished your purpose,” 
said the captain, “just fn season; for 
know, sir, this very day I intended to have 
given you four dozen lashes. I spit upon your 
clemency, yes, upon yourself. [ perceive two 
pistols in your belt; give me one of them, and 
let us settle accounts muzzle to muzzle.” 

“T know, sir, that you intended to flog me; 
you were overheard saying so to the first 
lieutenant; and as with regard to fighting a 

murderer, I decline the disgrace. Go to 
Jamaica, be tried by a court-martial and be 
dismissed from the service; this will be satis- 
faction enough for me.” 

“You wi'l not fight, then?” 

_ “Not with a murderer;” and he jumped 
into the boat and shoved off. 

The mutineers, thirty-three in number, 
reached the shores of the Chesapeake in 
safety, and were kindly received by the people. 
Most of them found their way to the lakes, 
where seamen were then in great request, and 
entered the United States. naval service. As 
Frazier predicted, Captain Pigot, upon his 
arrival at Kingston, Jamaica, was tried by a 
court-martial for neglect of duty in permitting 
his vessel to be disarmed, and was dismissed 
from the service. His cruelty in the course of 


the trial was brought to light by the surgeon, 


and rendered him odious even in the eyes!of 
naval officers, some of whom suggested that he 
was amenable to the civil law for murder, 
Exasperated against the surgeon for his testi- 
mony, he challenged him; but, like Frazier, 
he declined to recognize a murderer as a gen- 
tleman; he would not fight him. 

The news of his disgrace preceded him, and 
when he arrived in England, even his own 
family received him coldly. Frazier had sent 
a long letter to Colonel Fleming, giving the 
particulars of the mutiny; and this letter both 
Julia and Miss Ames were permitted to read. 
The statements, however, were so at variance 
with the reputation the captain had acquired 
in his coasting-cruise, that they were dis- 
credited until the proceedings of the court- 
martial confirmed them. 

“TI glory in Frazier’s spirit,” said Julia, “and 


Miss Ames, however, disbelieved everything 
which had been stated against her lover; she 
could not conceive how a man so gentle in his 
personal appearance, and so uniformly kind 
to her, could be guilty of the cruelty with 
which he had been charged; and upon his 
arrival in England, was the only being who 
received him with undiminished affection. 
They were married; but hardly had the 
honeymoon passed before she discovered that 
he was cold-blooded and exacting—a selfish, 
narrow-minded egotist, who under a smooth 
exterior hated all with whom he had inter- 
course, especially those who were conspicuous 
for benevolence or heroism. He acknowledged 
to her that he hated Frazier, and would have 
destroyed him, simply because he had shown 
himself a better boatman ; such were his nat- 
ural feelings, he said, and he could not help 
them. 


About six months after his marriage, while 
on a visit to Portsmouth, he was recognized 
by some seamen, whom he had caused to be 
flogged when he was a lieutenant, and they 
gave him a severe hiding, from the effects of 
which he never recovered. He lingered a 
year in great pain, and then died almost 
unregretted. 

During the war between Great Britain and 
America, Frazier had the good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of an American naval 
contractor in whose employ he became 
wealthy. At the peace he visited France—he 
dared not land in Great Britain, for a price 
was still upon his head as a mutineer and 
deserter—and from Paris he wrote to Colonel 
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Fleming. A few days afterwards he was 
waited upon by William Fleming, his patron’s 
sont, who informed him that he had recently 
been married to Mrs. Pigot (formerly Miss 
Ames), and that Miss Julia Pigot was then at 
his hotel, the friend and companion of his wife. 

Julia and Frazier met as old friends. They 
had loved each other at first sight, notwith- 
standing the difference in their social posi- 


tions; and separation had only confirmed 
their affection. Julia was well aware that 
for her sake alone, Frazier had shielded her 
brother from merited death, and this, with 
other considerations, induced her to give him 
her hand. They were married; and after 
visiting the principal cities on the continent, 
they took up their permanent abode in the 
United States. 


LINES WITH A MORAL. 


BY MBS. WILKINSON. 


Three drops were standing side by side, 
And bending low to see, 
I found that two were berry-juice; 
But pure as pure could be 
The other was, and colorless, 
The smallest of the three; 
And thus in measured tones they spoke, 
As each in turn the silence broke: 


- “I boast the ruby tint alone, 
So fair and bright am I—” 
“Yet not the half as rich and rare 
A drop are you as I— 
I sparkle in the halls of state, 
‘And only serve the rich and great.” 


“T revel neath a mossy bed,” 
‘Was all the drop of water said, 


“ Ah me! ah me!” cried number one, 
“How mean a thing beneath the sun!” 
Quoth number two, “ For shame indeed, 
We then of you have little need.” 


And then they vaunted, loud and long, 

Of power, and pride, and wealth, and song; 
Of this and more, yet much the same, 
Though, most of all, from whence they came. 


“ But whence came you, pale drop?” they cried, 
“That fain your silly head would hide, 

And sleep within a mossy bed.” 

“From heaven !” was all the water said. 


PAUL'S ROMANCE. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 


PavL is my cousin, a real cousin, in the 
first degree. His father was my father’s 
brother. That is the way, you know, that 
Paul happened to be my cousin. It was a 
happy accident, for I love Paul very much. 
Perhaps, though, if he hadn’t been my cousin, 
I might have loved him better; for I wish to 
explain at the outset, that I am not going to 
marry my cousin. I have known Paul ever 
since he was a baby in pantalets, and I have 
an idea that if ever I do marry, I shall prefer 
somebody with whom I have not had so long 
and intimate an acquaintance. There would 
be a greater sense of novelty about it, and a 
greater chance for idealizing one’s hero; and 
Paul, as I have reason to know, entertains 
views exactly coincident with my own. Be- 
sides, I hold that it would be a shabby ending 
of Paul's romance, to lure you along past 
beauties innumerable, and then marry him 
myself, I scorn to be guilty of such bad 


So, as L am not going to marry Paul, I may 
be as enthusiastic in praise of him as I choose, 
and not run any risks of having my motives 
misinterpreted. 

Paul is six feet high, and very handsome. 
Not that I approve of beauty in a man, asa 
general thing. Beauty, as Blanche Ingram 
says in Jane Eyre, is s woman’s prerogative; 
and when I see a handsome man,I always 
feel as though, in some illogical way that I 
can’t explain, a wrong had been done to my 
sex. But if, in spite of this,a man has the 
assurance to be handsome, he must be as 
Paul was, a bru—no, not brunette, of course ; 
but he must have a complexion of clear, pale, 
delicate olive, that dark tint that lightens up 
into creamy white by night, eyes intensely 
dark under straight black brows, a nose as 
perfect as Apollo’s, a chin round, massive, but 
not heavy. Then as to the forehead! I don’t 
think it makes any difference really as to the 


size or quality of the brain beneath, whether 
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the hair grows low down toward the eyes. 
One of the most gifted men whom I know, 
has a forehead just two inches high, and'I 
have seen people who possess as little sense 
as is compatible with existence, with Web- 
sterian brows. Still, if a man has, as Paal 
had, a broad, fair, symmetriea) forehead, with 
the hair rising in a noble dome—the moral 
and reasoning organs being grandly rounded 
—it is a thing to which I can easily reconcile 
myself. Paul wears a full beard, which is a 
shame, because it hides a beautiful mouth; 
but the beard is black and silky—so are the 
clustering locks of hair. 

But now I have given you no idea of Paul; 
I have not hinted at the varying expressions 
which make his face such a pleasant study; 
the feminine sweetness combined with: manly 
strength ; the archness, the fire, the vivacity, 
the tender gravity of the expression. And I 
don’t think I’ve mentioned how much we re- 
semble each other, so that we are often taken 
for. brother and sister. My great regard for 
truth compels me to add, however, that I do 
not share Paul’s reputation for beauty, strange 
as it may seem. All the girls do not fall in 
love with me as they do with Paul. I have 
never been asked to sit for a Venus, a Sleep- 
ing Beauty, a Psyche, or anything of the kind, 
whereas Paul’s life is made a burden by sim- 
ilar applications. And it is a singular fact, 
fortune has divided her gifts as unequally as 
did nature. 

Paul’s father left, I don’t know how much, 
in good investments; mine left me an old 
piano, a eart-lead of manuscript music, and 
no money atall. But then he was the genius 

of. the family, So it follows that I teach 
music for a living, and Paul amuses himself. 
To be sure, he would overwhelm me: with 
gifts if I would let him. I prefer though to 
be independent, which exasperates him 
dreadfully. 

One day last summer, I came home at noon 
for my lunch as usual. Who should be there 
but Paul, rummaging about.my attic, and 
making himself as much at/home as if he lived 
there? 

“ Dossy, this room is as hot as a furnace. 
It isn’t fit for a civilized man to sit down. in!” 
he began, as soon as I went in. 

“I don’t see why, you stay in it-then,” I 
rejoined. you have rooms.of your 
own where you have green leaves, and cool 
white marbles, and Indian carpets, and—” 
“Come now! what do you want to twit me 


of my riches for? You might have as many 
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' of these things as T have, if you wanted them,” 
said Paul, ferociously. 

“But I don’t want them. I prefer to earn 
my bread by the sweat of my brow. Liter- 
ally! don’t you see I’m dissolving before your 
eyes ?” 

“Yes, I see. You're not thirsty, I suppose 
—nor hungry? don’t care partieu- 
larly for flowers—” 

“O Paul!” 

“Nor fruit?” 

Where they all came from, I don’t know. 
I wouldn’t have believed that one not over- 
large basket could hold so much sweetness, 
and coolness, and spiritual refreshment. But 
presently there were vases of flowers every- 
where; trailing green vines, fresh and dew- 
wet, drooping from the beautiful shoulders of 
my Clytic, and haloing the grand, stern face 
of Beethoven. There was also a lunch laid 
out in.a breath; delicious pines, blending the 
cold sweetness of the north with the richness 
of the tropics; cakes of more than mortal 
delicacy; thin, rosy, transparent flakes of 
ham; grapes with a bloom like the Indian 
summer haze, And then, too, Paul brought 
together various delightful things, and coated 
them into a homogeneous whole, the like of 
which I verily believe was never drunk except 
on Olympus. I don’t know how to make it, 
andT am gladI don’t. I am afraid I shouldn't 
find much time to do other things. But I 
rememberthere-were lumps of ice of modest 
size in it, and a suggestion of sugar, and a 
smooth, cold, ruby liquid. I dare say you can 
give it, some? nauglty name or other, but I 
called it neetar. And that it might be want- 
ing in no element of’ perfectness, you inhaled 
it, so to speak, without any effort of your 
own ;' the delicious mixture, by a well-known 
physical law, rose gently through a clean, 
wheaten straw, and surprised you into 


ecstasy. 

“ Well, Dossy,” said Paal, when I had shown 
my appreciation of all these delights, “now 
what do you think ?” 

“Why, that you are the very pink of 
eousins, Paul, dear!” 

“Humph! I wish I could say as much for 
you. You are'the most obstinate, refractory, 
unreasonable, little goose that ever lived!” 
said Paul, with dogmatic emphasis. 

I gave him a glance that might have melted 
a heart of stone, but it didn’t melt him. 

“Don't deny it!” he proceeded. “ Didn’t I 
see the tears in your eyes when you came in? 
I know I did. I know! Madame Folderol 
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has been snubbing you again. And then you 
walked a mile aud a half to save car fare, 
See how stingy you are! And you haven’t 
got on a pretty dress. How many times has 
it been made over, | wonder?” | 

“Only twice.” 

“O, what a fib! Why, you've worn it ever 
since [can remember. And you are ungrate- 
ful besides. Here I have worried myself to 
an alarming degree, going down town to order 
these things for you—got tanned too, as likely 
asnot. Have 1?” he demanded, with an air 
of great concern. 

“I hope so,” I answered, tartly. “ You are 
as pale and pretty as a girl.” 

Paul looked sympathetic. 

“Poor Dossy! what an envious disposition 
you have! Don’t you find it extremely 
uncomfortable ?” 

“It isn’t envy!” 

“ Yes, it is,” said Paul, composedly. “But 
I'm of a forgiving temper. Though if I’ve 
ruined my pretty looks, it is all your fault. 
Just as L-was going to the beach, too.” 

“To the beach, Paul ?” 

“Why, surely! The dog-days are upon us, 
and I’m going down to Rye. I’ve secured 
two of the best rooms at the Ocean House. 
They are wide and cool, and before the win- 
dows lies the sea—the sea that is never still, 
the opalescent, sapphire sea. At sunrise you 
shall see Appledore rising like a new world 
from the waves. By night the moon shall, 
make you a luminous path straight across to 
its shores, and you shall watch through the 
purple dusk the flicker of the light upon the 
rocky isle. Miles and miles of hard sand, 
pretty pebbles and shells innumerable, yacht- 


ing, boating, driving, bathing! Shouldn't 


“O Paul, I should like to go to the beach!” 
I said, in a long breath. 

Paul jumped up, flourished his hat, executed 
a series of surprising gymnastic feats. 
“Good! Send word to Mrs. Folderol— 
pack your trunk and be ready at-two. O! I 
forgot to say that Aunt Selina is going.” 

“Aunt Selina!” I echoed in dismay. 
“To be sure. Unalloyed happiness is not 
permitted to mortals. Be punctual. Sharp 
two, remember!” And Paul was gone. 

I packed my trunk, accepting Aunt Selina 
with what philosophy I might. She was not 
my aunt, but Paul’s. And not being my 
aunt, it was surprising what a number of 
faults she found in me in an incredibly short 


space of time. She kept house for Paul at 
29 
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the old home, that is to say, she found fault 
with the servants, mourned over the neces- 
sary expenses of the household, and commis- 
erated herself all day long. I never could 
learn that she had any particular sorrow. 
She was, to be sure, a widow; but as her 
husband had been dead thirty or forty years, 
one might suppose she had become reconciled 
to this bereavement. She used to make fre- 
quent obscure allusions to a loss of property, 
but Paul privately assured me that her in- 
come was never more than enough to keep 
her in caps—that in fact he did rather less for 
her now than before her riches took wings. 
And then the world in general wasn’t made 
to suit Aunt Selina. The weather was never 
exactly what it should be; and her dinner 
was apt to disagree with her, and she was 
always having a sore throat. You see, Aunt 
Selina was one of those incubi, who exist on 
purpose to develop the ‘divine virtue of 
patience in other people. 

I had packed my trunk—there wasn’t much. 
to put in it—and was all ready when Paul, 
and the hack, and Aunt Selina, came to the 
door. 

“How do you do, Dorothy?” said Paul’s 
aunt. 

Aunt Selina, knowing my dislike to my 
name, always made a point of using it. 

“I’m glad you are going,” she continued. 
“Your veil, though, is a shade darker than 
your bonnet!” 

“I can’t help it—I hunted in all the shops 
in the city,” I said, humbly. 

Aunt Selina sighed, as if convinced I had 
told a wrong story, We drove the length of 
a block before she said: 


“Please, Paul, will you close that window? 


I believe my throat is a little sore to-day.” 

Paul obeyed, and we drove past a couple of 
blocks more. 

“I believe, Paul, it is the other window, 
after all,” said Aunt Selina. “Iam quite sure 
my throat is getting worse. Perhaps you'd 
better close both.” 

Paul obeyed, and we sustained life without 
oxygen until we reached the station. It was 
a happy peculiarity of Aunt Selina’s that she 
always went to sleep in the cars. So Paul 
and I chatted undisturbed. 

“] suppose you are pursuing some conquest, 
Paul. You'd never go down to Rye with two 
old women without some motive,” I said. 

“You are very acute, Dossy,” said Paul, 
with an admiring look. 

“I am right, then?” 
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He looked convicted, and I hastened to 
triumph. 

“I do hope, though, it isn’t a flirtation,” I 
said seriously. 

Why ” 

“Why? Because you are getting fright- 
fully old—” 

“Twenty-nine next autumn,” interposed 
Paul, thoughtfully. 

“And you ought—yes, you really ought to 
get married. Who is she?” 

“Exercise your powers of divination.” 

“Why, do I know her?” 

“That doesn’t matter. A clairvoyant like 
you ought to disdain such commonplace 
means of getting at knowledge as asking 
questions.” 

I saw that he didn’t mean to tell me, and I 
wouldn’t coax him to do it. By-and-by the 
train halted at Greenland, and Aunt Selina 
woke suddenly. 

“Have I been asleep?” she asked, with a 
reproachful look at Paul and me. 

“Dear aunt, you know you do sometimes 
sleep in the cars,” said Paul, insinuatingly. 

She drew herself up with dignity. 

“You are mistaken, Paul; I may have 
drowsed, but I am perfectly certain I never 
quite lost myself.” 

A low, silvery laugh sounded close at our 
ears. Both Paul and I looked around hastily. 
A lady, in a gray suit and a round hat, the 
hat being covered with a thick veil that quite 
concealed her face, was just passing our seat. 
We too had risen to go out, but the crowd 
separated us, and we lost her. Once again 
on the platform, I caught sight of the gray 
dress disappearing in a close carriage. 

“She is being driven off toward the beach,” 
I said. 

“Who?” asked Paul. 

“The girl who laughed at aunt. I dare say 
she heard her snore, for she certainly did it.” 

She was wide awake now, however, and 
perfectly sure that this glorious air that came 
sweeping up from the sea would terminate 
her existence. Paul had sent down his 
horses the day before, and they awaited us at 
the station. 

It was the last and loveliest hour of the 
day, and our drive was superb. The road lay 
along green, cultivated farms. Always that 
life-giving breeze attended us. The ‘two 
beautiful horses seemed to feel the inspiration 
as well as we,so noiselessly and with such 
even and wonderful speed the wheels bowled 
over the ground. And there was the ocean 
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itself, and the misty pile on the horizon which 
Paul said was Appledore, and there was the 
flag flying, and the band playing, and ladies 
in white, and azure, and rose-color, idly look. 
ing out of the windows and making believe 
not to see Paul, which was a transparent sham, 

When an hour after we went down to tea, a 
score of pairs of bright eyes were levelled in 
our direction. For an instant there was a 
hush; into this transient silence broke a 
musical laugh. 

“There she is,” said Paul. And we made 
our way down the long dining-hall. The 
next moment I found myself opposite a lady 
in a white dress. That was the only fact of 
which I was conscious for a minute or two, 
But presently I began to analyze the effect. 

She was just above the medium height, her 
figure girlish and wonderfully graceful. She 
wore a superb Dacca muslin, just about as 
thin as a cobweb. It came high at the throat, 
where a tiny collar was fastened by a diamond 
brooch that shone with soft fire, and the 
sleeves were close at the wrists. Her face 
was a lovely oval, so exquisite in contour, so 
pure in color, that it did not need the beauti- 
ful contrast of the dark hair, which was worn 
very short, and in loose, fine curls. But it 
was neither color nor form that gave her face 
its indefinable attraction. It was the expres- 
sion, wonderfully sweet, wonderfully sad. 
But this was crossed sometimes by a look— 
evanescent as a lightning flash, yet strongly 
defined and unmistakable—a look of fear, and 
dread, and hate. 

Now that I have written it, I feel how poor- 
ly the words characterize the expression. It 
lay, I think, almost wholly in the eyes, which 
were wide and intensely dark, seeming at 
times to absorb the light, and reminding you. 
then of silent pools unvisited by the sun, and 
sometimes growing fairly luminous, and rival- 
ling in splendor the diamond at her throat. 
Every now and then she glanced up and down 
the long table, a kind of wistful, sorrowful 
doubt in her face. And always her look came 
back as if defeated and disappointed, and fell 
upon Paul and me. We saw with surprise 
that she was quite alone, except perhaps for 
the attentions of an elderly gentleman, who 
sat next her. 

“T am trying to think who that gentleman 
is,” said Paul, as we walked up and down the 
veranda after tea. 

Quite unconsciously I began to hum an air. 

“O, [have it! Wulf Kebler, the 
tenor!” exclaimed Paul. 
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As if in answer to our thought, at that 
moment the singer himself appeared. Paul 
hastened to claim him as an acquaintance. 

“May I ask,” he said, as soon as he could 
possibly do so, “the name of the young lady 
who sat next you at table ?” 

Mr. Kebler looked perplexed, but said: 

“It is a Miss Benoit—Marie Benoit, I 
believe.” 

“Do you not know her then?” asked Paul, 
in surprise. 

“No; I never saw her till to-day. She 
came up to me, mistaking me for a friend—a 
friend whom she expected to meet here, I 
think.” 

“And her name ?” 

“T confess I was curious enough to look at 
her trunks,” said the gentleman, laughing. 
“Ah! here she is.” 

She came towards us with a swift, gliding 
step, altogether indescribable. Her face was 
transfigured. If it had been beautiful before, 
it was more than that now. It was the face 
of a happy spirit just welcomed to the bliss of 
heaven—all light, and expectation, and per- 
fect trust. She put out both hands as she 
came near, and clasped Paul’s. 

“O Auguste, at last I have found you!” she 
said, in a low, ecstatic tone. 

Paul colored, as much with pleasure as sur- 
prise, I think. He held the small, soft hands 
an instant, as he said: 

“T have not the happiness to be the person 
for whom you take me.” 

She looked at him, her eyes slowly dilating, 
an expression of incredulity in her face at 
first, then surprise, and then utter. pain; the 
light vanished; the eyes ceased to be lumi- 
nous, and grew dark and troubled; her lip 
trembled like a hurt child’s. 

“It is so strange,” she murmured, as if to 
herself. “Once before to-day I have been 
mistaken.” 

“Can I help you?” said Paul, eagerly. 
“You expected to meet a friend, did you not? 
If your friend is come, he has undoubtedly 
pat his name upon the books. I will search 
for it there, if you will give it to me.” 

She had listened intently, her eyes study- 
ing his face meantime. They brightened 
how with hope. 

“O yes, certainly. He might not be able to 
find me in this crowd. I should have looked 
there at the first. But I do not understand 
such things. If you will be so good as to look 
for Auguste St. Ives, I will thank you.” 

Paul was gone almost instantly. Mr. 


Kebler, too, had withdrawn to a little dis- 
tance, and stood watching us with a curious, 
perplexed countenance. 

“Shall we walk up and down here till my 


cousin comes back?” I said, presently, per- 
ceiving that she did not stir. 

“ He is your cousin then ?” she said, with a 
quick, eager look. 

Yes.” 

“Don’t you like him very much?” she 
asked, with earnestness, 

I smiled at her naivete. 

“O yes, Paul is very good.” 

She did not look as if she quite understood 
me; but in a minute she said: 

“Auguste is not my cousin, you know.” 

There was something irresistibly winning 
in the confidential tone in which this was 
said. 
“And he was to meet me here,” she added. 
“Tt is so strange that he does not come.” 

At this moment Paul came back. 

“T am very sorry,” he said, “but I cannot 
find the name of St. Ives on the register.” 

Her face clouded so suddenly at this, that 
Paul hastened to add: 

“ He has no doubt met with some accidental 
detention. Perhaps, indeed I am sure, he 
will come to-morrow.” 

She smiled. Her eyes grew bright. 

“O, thank you! I am sure he will come 
to-morrow. I did not think of that. Lam 
much obliged to your cousin,” looking at me. 

“ Dossy, tell her the name of your unworthy 
relative,” said Paul, playfully. 

“ This is Paul Elder, Miss Benoit,” I said. 

They shook hands. 

“And this, Miss Benoit, is Dossy Elder. 
When she is particularly disagreeable, we call 
her Dorothy,” Paul continued. 

Miss Benoit seemed much amused. 

“What a droll name!” she said, with one 
of her silvery laugas. “We don’t have such 
names in France.” 

“You are French then?” Paul asked. 

She did not answer at first. Her lips were 
parted in a half smile; her eyes were dreamy 
and soft. She started presently: 

“O yes, France is my home. We came to 
Canada from France—father, and mother, 
and I. And now they are gone away, and 
Auguste too. But Auguste was to meet me 
here.” 

“I am so sorry for your disappointment,” 
said Paul. “In the meantime, I hope you 
will let us be your friends.” 

She gave him a sweet smile, and I think 
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the poor fellow would have gone to the end 
of the world for her at that moment. By- 
and-by Miss Benoit retired, and I rallied Paul 
upon abstraction. 

“But isn’t she the most bewitching crea- 
ture ?” he asked. 

Mr. Kebler came up and joined in the 
conversation. 

“Isn’t there something peculiar about her, 
though?” he remarked. “She has the air 
almost, at times, of one who expects to be 
pursued—casts furtive glances around, starts 
suddenly and seems troubled.” 

I glanced at Paul, for I too had observed it ; 
but Paul would admit nothing. 

“She has missed her friend; she is alone in 

a strange place. That is enough to account 
for any peculiarity of manner,” he said, 
positively. 
- Mr. Kebler looked incredulous, and I con- 
fess I shared his feeling. We sat late upon 
the beach that night, watching the splendor 
of the moon upon the waves, and listening to 
the roll of the surf. And then I confided my 
theory to Paul. 

“TI tell you, Paul, I think I understand it. 
And this is the way it was. This Auguste St. 
Ives is her lover. I am afraid he is a villain, 
but I am sure he is her lover. They had 
arranged an elopement, and he was to meet 
her here; but he has failed to come, and 
hence her distress, her furtive glances, her 
sudden starts. She is afraid her friends will 
discover her flight and her place of refuge 
before Auguste comes—if, indeed, he designs 
coming, and has not cruelly betrayed her.” 

“Tl shoot him!” muttered Paul. “Non- 
sense! Dossy, you’re a little goose. You've 
built up a very pretty romance, but I don’t 
believe it has the slightest foundation in fact.” 

“Ah, Paul, you wont see! I’m afraid you 
love too well and not wisely. Think of Mr. 
St. Ives.” 

Paul laughed. 

“A shadowy rival, truly. But I haven't 
given my heart to the girl, Dossy, whatever 
you may think.” 

I was incredulous. I was sure Paul had 
met his fate. More sure when, the next 
morning, his eye ran over the score of pretty 
faces that were thronging to the breakfast- 
room, and only lighted-when it rested upon 
Miss Benoit. 

He went to her at once, and gave her a seat 
beside us. 

She was looking very lovely that morning; 
her dress was a pale, tender blue, and her 
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wonderfully fair complexion was made abmost 
dazzlingly fair by the contrast. Her beauty 
was so perfect, that the full light of day only 
did it greater justice. There was nothing to 
be overlooked or concealed. The frankness 
of the daylight became her. 

Breakfast was far advanced when Aunt 
Selina came in. She had reached her place 
beside Miss Benoit before any of us perceived 
her. Indeed, we did not do so at all, until 
Miss Benoit uttered a low, wild, frightened 
ery, and half rose to her feet. Paul was next 
Miss Benoit, and he rose too, surprised and 
alarmed. 

“This is my aunt, Miss Benoit. Is any- 
thing the matter?” 

She looked up in his face with a genuine 
look of distress. 

“I thought it was a person who has been 
very unkind to me,” she said, in a low, falter- 
ing voice. 

Her pain was so unmistakably unfeigned, 
that Paul was touched with pity. 

“Dossy will without doubt change seats 
with you,” he said. 

I hastened to do so, thus placing Miss 
Benoit at Paul’s left hand; but the incident 
had so discomposed her, that no appetite for 
her breakfast remained. 

As for Aunt Selina, no words could do 
justice to her indignation. She never after- 
ward failed to express her dislike for Miss 
Benoit when opportunity offered, and this, 
perhaps, increased the girl’s aversion to her. 
I often saw Miss Benoit’s dark eyes fixed 
upon Aunt Selina, and after a minute of fas- 
cinated watching, she would turn away with 
an irrepressible shudder. It was a very curi- 
ous antipathy. 

Miss Benoit was in our society all that day, 
and all the next day, too, for Auguste did not 
come. After three days she ceased to speak 
of him, though we observed that she never 
missed any new arrival, and would often sigh 


All these days I studied her closely. She 
had only one servant with her, and this was 
a stolid, middle-aged woman, who spoke 4 
rude patois of the French language, and was 
as unlike the ordinary lady’s maid as possible. 
This woman was called Susette. She was 
silent and uncommunicative. But for an 
occasional gleam of intelligence in her eye, I 
should have thought her hopelessly stupid. 
She was always at her mistress’s call, but 
never obtrusive. I used to wonder how it 
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happened that she was at hand in the most 
unexpected exigencies, whenever her service 
was required. Miss Benoit’s toilet was always 
simple and elegant. She wore but few jewels, 
and these were valuable. But I found, with 
surprise, that her wardrobe was almost desti- 
tute of the heavy, serviceable articles which 
a sea-shore sojourn exacts. At my suggestion, 
she sent Susette to the next town for materi- 
als for a water-proof cloak. I lent her over- 
shoes until they also could be procured. All 
these deficiences favored my theory of an in- 
tended elopement. But where was the lover? 
Miss Benoit grew quieter every day. She 
was always unobtrusive and gentle; not say- 
ing much, but winning in what she said. 
Only I sometimes intercepted looks meant for 
Aunt Selina, that I would not have liked to 
be meant for me. Paul was the girl's stead- 
fast friend. She charmed him, she touched 
him with pity, she appealed to the abundant 
chivalry in his nature. By his intention she 
read, and walked, and drove with us. . 

One morning, when we had been at the 
beach a week, we drove towards Hampton. 
Aunt Selina stayed at home because there 
was a suspicion of east wind. Miss Benoit 
was with us—more talkative and excited 
that day than usual. A pure rose-color glowed 
through her pale cheeks, like the flame of a 
lamp behind a porcelain shade. Her eyes 
were softly luminous—her voice tremulous 
and pathetic. Reaching Hampton, we drove 
down upon the shore. The carriage flew 
over the unyielding, sandy floor. 

“Please drive faster, Mr. Paul,” she said, 
clasping her hands with an eager delight. 
“O, I like you to go fast!” 

To please her, Paul put the horses to their 
utmost speed. The beautiful creatures 
pricked up their ears, and were away like the 
wind. I held my breath. Houses, and trees, 
and rocks, flew by like phantoms. 

Miss Benoit broke into a clear, thrilling 
laugh, clapped her hands and cried: 

“O faster, faster!” 

Something in the laugh, the tone, terrified 
me. 

“O Paul, I am frightened!” I said. 

He drew in the horses instantly. Just as 
he did so a carriage came abreast of us, drew 
up, and the two gentlemen in it leaned for- 
ward and looked out, 

Then from Miss Benoit's lips came the 
shriek that rings in my ears even as I write, 
which haunted me day and night for months 
afterward. 
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A torrent of words followed the shriek, of 
which I could only distinguish these: 

“They are coming to take me away from 
Auguste !” 

No more; for, tefrified by that wild ery, the 
horses sprang forward at a leap, and broke 
into a run to which their former speed was 
ouly play. Paul could not control them— 
could only just keep them in the highway. I 
sat stupefied by fear. I remember that Miss 
Benoit laughed close at my ear—I remember 
Paul's horror-stricken face as he turned to 
look at her. I think the truth flashed upon 
us both at the same instant; but befure we 
could speak there was a crash. I hardly 
know what followed. When I was clearly 
conscious again, somebody was helping to 
free me from the debris of our carriage. The 
buggy which had overtaken us before, stood 
a little way off, and the two gentlemen who 
had occupied it were near us. One was hold- 
ing Miss Benoit, who was struggling to free 
herself, and shrieking in a way that turned 
me sick at heart. The other was speaking to 
Paul, who was standing pale and hurt. Blood 
was flowing from his temple. 

“It is only a slight wound—it might easily 
have been much greater,” said the gentleman, 
proceeding to stanch the blood with his 
handkerchief. When this was done, he 
turned to Miss Benoit, drew her hands away 
from her face gently, and made her look at 
him. 

“You mustn’t cry, Marie!” he said, in a 
low, calin tone. “We are going to take you 
home with us.” . 

“To madame?” she shrieked. 

“No; madame is dismissed. You will 
never see madame any more.” 

She grew instantly calm, looked up in his 
face and smiled. 

“Now you will go home?” he said, gently. 
“Bid your friends good-by, and then Louis 
shall drive you to the cars.” 

She gave her hand to Paul and me with 
exquisite grace of manner. 

“I am going home,” she said, composedly. 
“TI expect to find Auguste waiting for me.” 

Louis lifted her into the buggy. She smiled 
back sweetly. 

“ You are coming too, doctor?” she said. 

“Surely! I shall follow with your friend.” 
And as they drove off he said to Paul: 

“You woald hardly suppose her to be in- 
curably insane; yet I have no hope of her. 

Poor Marie! it is a sad story.” 


During the drive back we heard it all. 
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Marie was the daughter of French parents, 
who emigrated to Canada. There they both 
died within a few months of each other. 
Soon after this a young Frenchman, travel- 
ling in America, saw and loved Marie. All 
alone in the world as she was, she clung to 
him with a love that was almost worship. 
The wedding day was named, the guests in- 
vited. Marie had friends who could not do 
too much for her. The bride’s dress of white 
silk was prepared, the orange flowers bespo- 
ken. Mr. St. Ives was gone down the river 
upon business. He was to return only the 
evening before the bridal. It was a dark 
night, but Marie from her window could see 
the lights of the coming steamer. She would 
go to meet him. Her excitable nature was 
aglow. So she stood upon the pier, while 
the steamer rounded toward it, while the 
throng poured off her decks. Suddenly there 
was a cry. Somebody had been jostled off 
the plank, and was instantly swept away by 
the current. Alas for poor Marie! it was her 
lover. She never saw his face again. The 
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river never gave up its secret to human search, 
The white silk was laid away to yellow and 
grow dim with age. There was no need of 
orange blossoms; for when Marie’s stupor 
passed away, she was hopelessly crazed, 
Always she imagined that she was going to 
meet Auguste, and at times chafed terribly 
under the restraint which detained her. But 
the immediate cause of her attempted escape 
was the unkindness of the matron ih charge 
of the hospital where she was placed. She 
bribed one of the attendauts to aid her, and 
carried out her plan with wonderful adroit- 
ness and success. But the woman, Susette, 
at last betrayed her. Hence the appearance 
on the scene of Doctor Dessaix. 

Poor girl! We were so full of pity for her 
that it was a long time before I could rally 
Paul upon his love for the beautiful maniac. 

(Paul Elder loquitur.) “I did not love her, 
and Dossy knows it. We're to be married at 
New Year’s.” 

“O Paul, Paul! you've spoiled my story. 
What did I promise at the beginning?” 


“MY DARLING.’* 
Cedar Creek, Virginia, October 19, 1864. 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
It was when the fight was over, when the day was bravely won, 


That I knew his work was finished, that his noble race was run. 


All day long he fought beside me, and the ringing victor-shout 
Burst upon his gladdened senses ere the lamp of life went out. 

And I found him on the hill-top, where the wildest storm of death 
Long had raged with voice of thunder, smiting with its fiery breath. 
Ah! the tears let fall by strong men; over brethren battle-slain !— 
Who shall count them with their agony of bitterness and pain ? 
There I knelt in grief beside him, while his handsome, boyish face 
Glorified as with a halo all that horrible, grim place. 


One cold hand had grasped a letter from its nook within his breast, 
Seeking it with one convulsion ere his spirit went to rest. 


Still the rigid fingers held it; and beneath them I could see 
Just the written words, “ My darling, will you soon return to me?” 


Tearful eyes had watched his coming, from a roof-tree far away, 
and one heart was rudely garnered in the harvest of that day. 


One heart only? O’er the clamor of each murderous field of strife 
Rings the cry of hapless thousands, reft of all they loved in life. 


While the sad truth lives in language of unutterable woe— 
They are all some true hearts’ darlings, who have died before the foe! 


* Written in the Shenandoah Valley, in 1864. 
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‘ THE LADY OF LINDENWOLD. 


A STORY IN FOUR PARTS. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Free! fire!” rang out im sudden sharpness 
on the heavy silence and gloom of midnight. 
It ran up and down the deserted streets, and 
the surrounding hills caught it up and echoed 
it back to the bay. Windows were hastily 
thrown up, and numberless heads, in every 
shade of dishabille, were thrust out. Fire- 
men were running toward their different 
engine-houses, there was a hurried “ limber- 
ing up,” and the familiar rattle of machines 
over the rocky streets. A window was thrown 
up at the Waverley, just as the “Emerald,” 
No. 4, went lumbering down the street. 

“ Where is the fire, boys?” shouted a Voice. 

“Up near the head of Carmarthen street.” 
And a score of voices caught it up and re- 
peated, “fire! fire! Carmarthen street!” “All 
Carmarthen street in flames!” and the like. 

The window at the Waverley was speedily 
closed, and almost immediately the Rev. Paul 
Russel issued from the door, and joined the 
stream of people that were now pouring in 
that direction. A sudden turn brought him 
in full view of the flames, which gleamed 
with a ghostly, yellowish glare, through the 
dense clouds of fog and smoke that enveloped 
the city. 

It was a large, square building, occupied 
asa boarding-house, in which the fire orig- 
inated, but two or three smaller buildings in 
its immediate vicinity had already caught 
from it, and the wildest excitement and con- 
sternation prevailed throughout the entire 
neighborhood. 

“ There’s two girls in the back third story 
yet,” somebody cried. 

“Who are they ?” 

“It’s them two English girls who work at 
Breen & Sons. Everybody else is down, and 
it’s too late to save them.” 

“Not if they are alive, men! What are 
you thinking of, to let two women perish 
without an effort to save them! This way, 
boys.” And the lithe form of Paul Russel 
disappeared around the back side of the burn- 
ing building. 

The wind had blown the fire away from 
that portion of the building, and having orig- 


inated in the basement, the back third story 
was comparatively uninjured, although smoke 
was beginning to issue from the windows, at 
one of which a white-robed figure was stand- 
ing, motionless and speechless with terror. 

A ladder was hastily procured, but it was 
not so easy a thing to mount it. The heat 
from the lower portion of the building was in- 
tense, and burning boards and shingles were 
falling in every direction. The firemen, 
knowing better the danger, shrank from at- 
tempting it. There was an instant’s pause 
and Paul Russel sprang to the ladder. 

“Stop!” cried a voice from the crowd. “ It’s 
my young ladies, and if anybody's goin’ to 
save them I am.” And Timmy Bryne drew 
back the rector with his sturdy arm, and 
amid the shouts and warnings of the crowd, 
sprang up the ladder like a cat. 

“ Don’t be frightened, little girl,” he shouted, 
half way up the perilous height. “Faith! 
you’re too sweet and pretty for the ugly fire to 
touch !” 

In the mean time Paul Russel was prepar- 
ing for emergencies. He borrowed a thick 
coat from a bystander and sprinkled it liberal- 
ly with water, and then buttoned it to his 
chin. Then he took a silk handkerchief, and 
making it very wet, bound it carefully about 
his head and face. 

Timmy Bryne had reached the window, 
but, instead of taking the lady and descending 
with her, they both disappeared inside. But 
it was only for a moment, as he almost imme- 
diately reappeared, bearing a light burden, 
carefully wrapped in blankets, in his arms. A 
wild shout went up from the crowd; and 
somebody proposed three cheers for Timmy 
Bryne, which were given with a will, for Tim- 
my was a general favorite; being as brave and 
generous, as he was honest and warm-hearted. 
But the cruel flames had no feeling for him, 
notwithstanding, and the red-hot cinders fell 
on his face and hair, and caught to flame the 
collar of his checked cotton shirt, and the 
wind baffling round blew whole clouds of 
smoke and flame into his nostrils, but he per- 
severed, until when within a few feet of the 
bottom, a second-story window loosened from 
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the sash, fell with a crash immediately upon 
his head. He toppled and would have fallen, 
but strong arms caught him and bore him, 
with his inanimate burden, to a place of safety. 
Though stunned and bewildered, he had 
presence of mind enough to point back to the 
window, and make frantic gesturés to the 
crowd. 

- Alas! they had forgotten there were two; 
and in the excitement of watching the de- 
scent, had not seen the little white-robed 
figure still at the window. But there was 
one who had not forgotten. One who re- 
membered the sweet, earnest faces that looked 
up to him so trustingly every Sabbath, and 
whose clear, pure voices were always heard in 
the responses. And so when the crowd turn- 
ed their attention once more to the window, 
they saw Paul Russel nearly to the top of the 
ladder. He had very thoughtfully provided 
himself with a wet blanket which he threw 
over the light undress of the girl, and folded 
carefully over her face. It was well he had 
taken the precautions he had, for the front 
roof had already fallen in, and the flames 
were licking with their forked tongues the 
doors and ceilings of the chamber from which 
he had just taken the girl. She yielded her- 
self submissively to his directions, only asking 
once, if “Alice was hurt.” 

Some one called out, “ the ladder ison fire.” 
Almost immediately he felt it give and sway 
beneath his weight. He was ten feet from the 
ground. He drew his arm alittle closer around 
the muffled figure, and leaped to the ground 
just as the ladder snapped in two six feet 
from the ground, and fell with a crash into 
the debris of broken glass and burning 
cinders. 

For a moment there was a dead silence. 
Only the hissing and crackling of the flames 
disturbed the stillness, and then there arose 
simultaneously, from more than a thousand 
pair of lungs, a shout that rang and rever- 
berated through the clefted hills and wooded 
ravines, startling the night birds in their 
secret lairs. And Timmy Bryne, with his 
hair half singed off his head, his face and 
hands blistered, and his clothes hanging about 
him in scorched and blackened tatters, sat up 
on the grass and shouted as loud as any of 
them! Timmy had splendid Jungs. 

Arthur St. Orme had stopped in the city 
that night at the house of his principal, Mr. 
Vanstone. And it was he who had taken 
the insensihle form of Alice Clair from the 
arms of Timmy Bryne when he fell. Mr. 
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Vanstone’s house was but a few rods distant, 
and there he bore the unconscious girl. And 
a little later, Amy, ‘pale and frightened, and 
in a sad state of dishabille, was borne to the 
same hospitable shelter, for she had begged 
pitifully to be taken to Alice. 

“I forgot to ask permission, Mrs. Vanstone,” 
Arthur said, after a little of the excitement 
had subsided. 

“TI should have been very sorry if you had, 
Arthur; for it might have implied a doubt of 
my humanity.” 

“Do you think they are injured at all?” 

“No; although the yourigest—Alice, I be- 
lieve her name is—still lies in asort of stupor. 
Her sister says she had not been well for 
several days. She has a bad cough, and looks 
to me as if she was inclined to consumption. 
She could not rouse her, she said, sufficiently 
to get her to the window, and the smoke, 
which came through the crevices from the 
other rooms, seemed to stifle her and render 
her jusensible. But Doctor Gray thinks she 
will rouse before morning.” 

“Do you know them—these Clairs ?” 

“IT have seen them at church. You know 
we worship at St. James. I have heard that 
they were orphan girls, who could not bear to 
stay in England after the death of their 
parents and only brother, and so emigrated to 
America. They have peculiarly sweet, pure 
faces, but the younger one looks too fragile.” 

“Sewing girls, aren't they?” 

“Yes, tailoresses. They work for Breen & 
Sons, King street.” 

“How long have they been in the 
Province ?” 

“TI think we both have reason to remember 
the exact date,”. she replied, smiling. “They 
came over in the Bermuda, at the same time 


-that Miss Livingston of Lindenwold came.” 


“Ah! that’s what Timmy Bryne meant by 
his young ladies. I have heard something of 
it. Some rivalry between him and English, I 
believe.” 

“Yes, you see English was fortunate enough 
to get the heiress, upon which he plumed 
himself a great deal. But Timmy insists that 
though ‘ Miss Livingston may be a born lady, 
his young ladies are born angels.” And I 
think the poor fellow has displayed his devo- 
tion in a very heroic and praiseworthy 
manner to-night.” 

“Tim is a noble fellow! If it hadn't been 
for him and Russel, these girls would both 
have perished. I don’t think there was 
another man in the crowd who had nerve 
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enough to do it. I didn’t get there, till Tim 
had started to come down; but if I had, I 
don’t think I should have done it any sooner 
than the others. I tell you it was terrible! 
The firemen said that the attempt was sheer 
madness—that the thing was impossible. I’ve 
taken a desperate fancy to your Mr. Russel. 
Is there room for me at St. James?” he 
queried, laughingly. 

“With us always, when you will. But the 
Wallaces have an especial weakness for 
Trinity. It was the church of the Livingstons, 
and I supposed, of course, the present mistress 
woul! make it hers; though, to be sure, J don’t 
think she has lost anything by her preference.” 

“You know Mr. Russel, of course. Is he a 
native of St. John ?” 

“No indeed. And, by the way, you ought 
to know him, for there is a strikfng similarity 
in your histories. He is, like you, an orphan. 
His mother died on the passage from England 
to this port.. He was too young to remember, 
or understand much about it, but he has a 
vague impression that it was some sort of 
grief or unhappiness that preyed upon her, 
till she sank beneath it. She died very sud- 
denly—he found her lying dead beside him 
one morning. This circumstance made a most 
vivid impression upon his mind.” 

“Tow old was he at that time?” 

“About six years. He is thirty-one now. 
Do you know I always had a fancy that he 
had the Livingston look ?” 

“ But his mother’s name was known ?” 

“O yes. It was registered among the list 
of passengers as Mary Wayne Russel. The 
boy gave his own name as Paul, and so Mr. 
Derby, the former rector of Fredericton—who 
with his wife chanced to be among the 
passengers—called him Paul Wayne Russel. 
He also very kindly adopted him into his own 
family, and as he evinced a partiality for the 
church, he prepared him for the station which 
we think he fills so admirably.” 

“Quite a history, truly; and as I feel 
strangely attracted towards him, I hope to 
make his acquaintance.” 

“Which you undoubtedly will, as he will 
probably call to see the Clairs, whom I shall 
not permit to leave until they are fully recov- 
ered from the shock which the fire must have 
given them.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THERE was not in all New England a 
prettier or more charming town than Spring- 
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port. It had the broadest and straightest 
roads, the finest shade trees, and the fairest 
and loveliest girls. Which latter attraction— 
owing to the law of gravitation, or some other 
science—I don't know what, I only know that 
they usually do gravitate in such directions— 
had drawn an unusual number of young men 
‘to Springport. Now, like all other Yankee 
towns, Springport had a very decided weak- 
ness fur picnics, and the amount of good ~ 
things annually concocted by the fair maidens 
of Springport (or their mammas—probably 
the latter) would only aggravate you if I were 
to enumerate them. They had one of the 
most delightful of groves, great spreading 
oaks which clasped hands above the smoothest 
and cleanest of walks, and the cosiest of 
nooks, which Nature, with commendable con- 
sideration, had arranged with express 
reference to flirtations and kindred amuse- 
ments. 

There were, as I said, a great number of 
pretty girls in Springport, but, perhaps, for 
sweetness of manner, gracefulness as well as 
loveliness of person, Orpha Ashley was the 
most attractive. She was a perfect blonde, 
with wild-rose cheeks, and bronze-brown hair, 
that clustered in all manner of little willful 
curls and rings round a low, broad brow. 

Of course she had scores of lovers—or could 
have if she liked—and of course she had some- 
times indulged in little harmless flirtations; 
for Orpha was not one of those dreadfully 
high-toned young ladies, who think it a 
mortal cin to take a young man’s arm, or ac- 
cept the simplest civility from him unless he 
is prepared to marry “on demand.” But 
among her many admirers was one who ap- 
parently stood higher in her favor than the 
rest. It was strange, too, For Mark Allen 
was not a general favorite among the young 
people of Springport. He had sprung from 
rather a low race, but Mark was proud and 
ambitious. He had energy and confidence, 
and was reckoned, among those who look only 
to material success, a rising young man. But 
that he was unscrupulous and unprincipled, 
shamming virtue wherever it would further 
his schemes, and mocking it as readily if oc- 
easion gave opportunity, was the general 
opinion of all who knew him intimately. But 

he was possessed of a powerful will, that had 
a strange power to bend and control weaker 
ones. There was a strong magnetic force in 
tie man, that had been, probably, the great 
element of his snecess. He had conceived a 


violent passion fur Orpha Ashley, and, though 
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she did not love him, she felt attracted to- 

wards him. She could turn off other admirers 

with saucy words or careless indifference, but 

Mark Allen would submit to no such treat- 

ment. He had fully resolved to have the girl 

for his wife, and slowly and surely he bound 
the meshes of his will about her; drawing in 
cautiously, as an angler does his victim. 
Springport was an intensely patriotic little 
town, and always demonstrated it every 

Fourth of July by the conventional picnic 

and fireworks, which are supposed to be its 

proper emblems, aided by an indefinite dis- 
charge of fire-crackers and rusty cannons. 

There had been unusual preparations made 
for this particular celebration of which I write ; 
and pet lambs and spring chickens, in count- 
less numbers, had devotedly laid down their 
lives that the Goddess of Liberty might be ap- 
peased. Eggs were beaten till they frothed 
at the mouth; prudent housewives sighed 
and shut their eyes when they measured the 
butter and sugar to be offered to this great 
national deity, in the form of marvellous 
loaves of cake and dainty pastry. There had 
been nothing else talked of in Springport and 
the surrounding regions fora month. Every 
girl had got satisfactorily settled in her mind 
the particular “muslin” in which she would 
fascinate and distract the rural swains, and 
every youth, who had left off round jackets 
and learned to smoke rattan and grape vines, 
had his “ girl” duly engaged. 

Orpha Ashley went with Mark Allen, of 
course; for latterly he had appropriated her 
to himself quite despotically. 

The morning dawned with the proverbial 
fairness of that favored day. The tables look- 
ed “splendid” (as for that matter everything 
does in these days of adjectives), the dancing- 
boards, swings, etc., were in usual picnic spirit. 
Presently there was quite a little flutter 
among the group of girls who had gathered in 
the “arbor,” as a pretty rural summer-house, 
made of grape vines, in their native haunts, 
was called. 

“Who is he?” whispered one, shyly. 

“ Good looking, isn’t he?” said another. 

~ Hope Mark Alien will have grace enough 
to introduce us.” 

“ Well, he wont,” said another, “he'll be 
afraid of losing his sweetheart.” 

Orpha blushed crimson, for she knew that 
the saranger could not fail to have heard the 
last (wo speakers, Mark had turned away to 
atiend to something. and probably did not 
hear, for which she felt intensely thankful. 


He was handsome, she saw that through her 
half-raised lashes, as she encountered the 
dark, eloquent eyes of the young man bent 
directly upon her. 

“This way, St. Orme,” said Fred Mason, 
drawing St. Orme’s arm through hisown. “I 
want to introduce you to the girls, and will 
begin with my sister Susie.” 

And so one after another of the group was 
introduced to Charley St. Orme, a young 
man who had been in Springport a whole 
week, and the girls had not found it out! 
This very unusual and astonishing circum- 
stance can only be accounted for by their 
entire pre-occupation and absorption in the 
picnic question. 

When Mark Allen returned, he found Orpha 
swinging very composedly with the handsome 
stranger. He bit his lip savagely, and sat 
down to await their alighting. Then he 
walked up to Orpha, and drawing her from 
her escort, started rapidly away. Orpha’s 
bright eyes flashed. 

“TI did not wish to leave my party, Mark,” 
she said. 

“Nor young St. Orme,” he sneered. 

“If you choose to have it so.” 

“It’s no use for you and I to quarrel, Orpha. 
I shall never give you up to that stripling, if 
he has got a pretty face; which. is all a girl 
thinks of.” 

“I did not know that I belonged to you to 
dispose of to any one,” she said, with more 
spirit than he had ever seen her show. 

“But I hope you will, darling,” he said, 
changing his manner. “I am a hasty fellow, 
and perhaps a little arbitrary, sometimes. But 
you know how I love you, Orpha By 
heavens! it looses a thousand devils in me to 
see you smiling on some other fellow.” 

“Mark! stop. I don’t want to hear you 
talk so, and if you persist in it I will return. 
I never told you that I cared for you—in—in 
that way. I like you pretty well, Mark—only 
when you are in one of your savage moods; 
and somehow you possess a sort of influence 
over me, but I do not feel bound to you in 
any way,and you must not take it so, if I do 
go with you sometimes.” 

“You don’t knew your own mind, Orpha. 
You've flirted so much that you don’t know 
when you are in love.” 

“I never was in love in my life, Mark 
Allen.” 

to-day?” with meaning glance 

back ward. 


Perhaps.” 
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“T.don’t think it will be best.” 

“JT dare say not—that is for you.” 

“Or for you—or that beardless boy either!” 
he said, savagely. 

Only once or twice afterward, during the 
picnic did Orpha find opportunity to speak to 
St. Orme, so closely did Mark watch her. But 
it only deepened the interest with which he 
regarded her; for the more difficult a thing is 
to obtain, the more eager is perverse human 
nature to obtain it. She had accepted Mark’s 
escort for the day, and so she submitted; but 
afterward! “There are more days than one,” 
she said. And they came, too! Long, golden 
summer days, in which love grew to sudden 
maturity, and her whole life blossomed all 
over with a marvellous and unutterable 
beauty. 

Mark Allen fought desperately against the 
fates that plucked his love out of his hand, 
but his old power was broken. A mightier 
spell held her now—the all-powerful, invincible 
spell of love. 

Mark grew sullen and moody, neglected his 
business, and finally disappeared from Spring- 
port the spring before Orpha was to be 
married. A feeling of infinite relief came to 
her when she knew he had gone, It made 
her nervous, the way in which he watched 
her, out of those great deep-set, gray eyes. 
She grew light-hearted again at once, and 
absorbed in preparations for her wedding. A 
few evenings before it was to take place, she 
ran down to Susie Mason’s after some mys- 
terious pattern that Susie had received from 
New York, and which was pronounced 
“ perfectly lovely.” 

She took her little sister Nellie, some four- 
teen years old, with her for company, as there 
was a slight strip of woods—about three rods 
wide—between their house and the Masons. 

The pattern was secured, and Susie accom- 
panied them as far as her side of the wood, 
and then turned back. Orpha and Nellie had 
gone but a few steps when a man sprang sud- 
denly from the side of the road. The affrighted 
girls started into a swift run, the man closely 
pursuing. 

They could hear his quick breathing, and 
fear actually put wings to their feet. They 
gained the yard just as their pursuer reached 
out his hand to grasp them; they reached the 
door, sprang inside and slipped the bolt as he 
came into the gate, which was not more than 
six feet from the step. Mr. and Mra. Ashley 
had retired, and so the girls crept notsclessly 
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to thelr room, which was at the end of the 


house; and not daring to light a lamp, sat 
down panting and breathless, on the bed. 

All was silent as the grave; no step or 
sound broke the stillness, and Orpha climbed 
noiselessly in a chair to reconnoitre. There 
was no moon, but a clear, starlight night. She 
did not dare lift the curtains, but peeped 
cautiously over the short, white curtains, 
then so much in vogue. The instant her head 
rose above the curtains there was a flash, and 
the quick report of a pistol, shattering the 
glass into fragments, and cutting the hair 
from her left temple. She fell back senseless, 
but not before she had seen, by the pistol’s 
flash, the fierce, demoniac face of Mark Allen 
glaring up at her. 

There was great excitement in Springport 
over the affair, and heavy rewards were 
offered, and every effort made to find some 
trace of Allen. But the search proved fruit- 
less; and at length the affair was comparative- 
ly forgotten. Orpha and St. Orme were 
married, and for eight sweet, swift years, life 
seemed one long, happy dream. And in all 
these years Orpha had never seen Mark 
Allen’s face but once since the attempted 
assassination. 

She was sitting in the short summer even- 
ing, listening to a strange tale which her hus- 
band was telling. The windows were open, 
but a graceful clematis trailed its leafy screen 
across them, securing them from observation. 
Their child had fallen asleep on the carpet, 
and the parents were too much absorbed to 
mind or heed it. ‘ 

“I had thought never to tell you this, 
darling,” he said, “ but latterly, as the con- 
viction has deepened in my mind that I should 
very soon leave you, I have revoked my rash 
vow, in hope that when I am. gone, the 
knowledge may help and benefit you. We 
have been very happy these years, dear; and 
if 1 had not felt this sure, fatal grasp of the 
destroyer slowly tightening upon my vitals, I 
do not think I should have disturbed the 
sweet content, You would not have been 
happier, dear, if you had known ?” 

“O my darling, my darling!” she sobbed, 
convulsively, “ it is only that life has been too 
sweet, and happiness too perfect, which makes 
the future look so terrible, and hopeless, and 
utterly desolate. O Charles! I cannot give 
you up. God will not be so cruel to me?” 

“Hush, love!” he said, laying his thin 
hand on her bowed head. “He doeth all 
things well. I have learned to rest content 

with his ordainings. It is a hard lesson, litte 
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one—it will be hard for you, I know—but 
there is rest and strength in it—ay, and 
triumph too!” he added, exultingly. 

“T have made everything straight and 
plain in these papers, so that you will have no 
difficulty in the matter. I think it will be 
better for our child, or IT would not urge you 
‘to leave your native town for a home among 
strangers. But they will love you for my 
sake, for they have not forgotten the wan- 
derer, or ceased to care for him. You will 
take this letter too, and give it to them with 
the papers, in which I have written every- 
thing which is necessary to establish your 
claim. Put them in the lower, right hand 
corner of the desk, and lock it securely.” 

She ercssed the room, and did as he re- 
quested, taking out the key and going toward 
a little hook by the window where she kept 
it. Half way across the room, she uttered a 
wild shriek, and fell in a swoon of terror at 
her husband’s feet; for there, at that window, 
peering in between the pale clusters of clem- 
atis, was the wild, haggard face of Mark 
Allen. 

Orpha St. Orme never saw him again, but 
“when a few weeks later, Charles St. Orme 
died, and while the house was left alone dur- 
ing the funeral services at the church, a 
‘sullen, dark-browed man, with deep-set gray 
eyes, crept stealthily into the little sitting- 
‘room, and taking a tiny key from a hook by 
the window, opened a pretty black walnut 
desk, and fitting the ‘key to the lock of the 
lower right hand drawer, drew therefroin a 
soiled, unsealed letter, and a little packet of 
papers. A fierce smile of exultation crossed 
his face, as he put them carefully in his 
pocket, relocked the desk, placed the key in 
its place, and stole out as stealthily as he 
came. 


. CHAPTER VIL 


ANNIE WALLACE had been all day at Lin- 
denwold. Miss Livingston had been unusually 
gracious, taking her into the superb conser- 
vatory, where the rarest plants ‘blossomed in 
marble urns, and silvery fountains sent up 
their clouds of mimic mist. Out in the 
gardens the leaves were rapidly falling, and 
only ‘here and there a late aster, or chrys- 
anthemuni remained, as memento of all the 
summer’s glory. Annie’ had keen esthetic 
tastes, and her soul revelled in all the beauti- 
ful sights and soft perfumes that wrapped her 


senses in their enchanting spell. By-and-by 
she said softly, and half unconsciously: 

“T wish J were rich—it is so pleasant to 
have beautiful things.” 

Miss Livingston smiled in a satisfied man- 
ner. The spell was working. But she said 
with charming earnestness: 

“My dear child! what can be more pleasant 
and delightful than living in your simple 
cottage, with your papa and mamma, and 
your—” she paused till a swift color flushed 
to Annie’s temples, and then added—* your 
brother.” 

Something in her tone or manner annoyed 
the sensitive spirit of the girl, and she 
answered quickly: 

“One is sensible of other wants sometimes, 
Miss Livingston.” 

“Of a husband, or lover, perhaps?” she 


laughed. 


“TI am not conscious of any such want, 
Miss Livingston,” she replied, flushing again. 

“Ah! I might have known. We are not 
generally conscious of a want when it is 
already supplied.” 

“T do not know what you mean.” 

“Indeed! I thought your mother had got 
that all arranged, I understood her that she 
had,” veiling the sarcasm with a light laugh. 

Now if there was one thing more than 
another that Annie was peculiarly sensi- 
tive about, it was this. She had a morbid 
fear that Arthur would feel that it was 
his duty to marry her. That it was ex- 
pected of him, in return for the love, and toil, 
and self-denial that had educated him far 
above the sphere in which they lived, and 


‘which had ‘done all this joyfully in his behalf, 


that by it he might be fitted for a higher 
position than they held. 

“Did Miss Livingston think her mother was 
forcing Arthur into an unwilling engagement 
with her?” she queried, mentally, the proud 


‘blood surging hotly in her veins, and her 


sensitive spirit stung to the quick by the 
subtle insinuation. 

“1 prefer to make arrangements of that 
nature myself,” she said, haughtily, but with 
a quivering lip. 

“Of course you do; you dear little thing! 
Did you think I meant anything by my fool- 
ish badinage, silly child? for you are but a 
child yet, and it will be time enough to trouble 


‘your head about such matters two or three 


years hence,” replied Miss Livingston, coming 
up to the beautiful marble Flora against 
which Annie was leaning, and passing her 
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jewelled fingers caressingly over the heavy 
waves of soft brown hair, which was one of 
the girl’s greatest charms. 

“A child! a mere simple child! Two or 
three years hence,” she said over to herself. 
“And he said that perhaps next spring if he 
succeeded well, we night—might—pshaw! I 
wont think of it. Silly child, indeed!” she 
said, angry at herself, for, she hardly knew 
what. 

There was something strange about it, but 
there was something in the presence of Miss 
Livingston that always made her dissatisfied 
with herself. She felt so poor, and simple, and 
ignorant beside the graceful and elegant lady 
of Lindenwold. She was continually con- 
trasting her own childishness and simplicity 
with the ease, and polish, and quiet dignity 
which characterized everything that Miss 
Livingston said or did. Shé grew to think 
her fair hair and blue eyes terribly tame and 
insipid beside the magnificent braids of 
purple-black hair, and the dark, brilliant eyes, 
of that lady. She wondered if Arthur never 
compared them as she did, and if he did, if 
she looked as poor, and plain, and insignificant 
to him as she did to herself. 

She stood toying with a splendid scarlet 
vine that trailed over a higher bit of wieker 
work, her mind busy with these morbid 
fancies. She did not guess how beautiful, and 
innocent, and fresh she looked in her fair, 
young beauty. But Olive Livingston saw, 
and her slender fingers clenched, themselves 
together till they grew purple under the 
nails. 

There was a light rap outside and a voice 
said: 

“Are the gates of paradise closed tocommon. 
mortals, Miss Livingston ?” 

“Indeed, no. Our paradise is not so ex- 
clusive as you think. Pray come in, Mr. St.. 
Orme,” she said, as she drew back the light 
bolt, and stood before, him with glowing 
cheeks and luminous eyes. 

He bowed gallantly, and uttered some. 
graceful compliment, but she saw his eyes in- 
voluntarily wander to Annie, and light up 
wi'h sudden tenderness. 

The .rich color in her cheek wavered and, 
went out in sudden pallor; but he did not 
see, as she turned and beckoned him to 
follow. 

“Miss Livingston,” he called, “I fully 
appreciate the honor of your invitation, but 
shall have to decline the pleasure to-day. At 
some other time, perhaps.” 
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“Whenever you please, Mr. St. Orme,” she 
replied, facing round. The color had come 
back to cheek and lips, and there was a dan- 
gerous, bewildering gleam in the magnificent 
eyes that were turned toward him. His eyes 
rested on her a moment in unconscious ad- 
miration. She saw and knew that it was 
admiration—nothing more. But if she were 
only out of the way! ‘ 

“T have taken the liberty of bringing you a 
caller, Miss Livingston,” said St. Orme, sud- 
denly remembering himself, and blushing at 
his own rudeness. 

“Ah! And whom am I to have the honor of 
entertaining?” 

“Qne whom I think you will be pleased to 
meet—one whom it is an honor to know,” he 
replied, warmly. 

“Do not tantalize me, Mr. St. Orme; be 
merciful, and end my suspense at once, by 
telling me who this very superior person 
really is.” 

“ Your pastor, Mr. Russel, the rector of St. 
James.” 

Her cheek flushed with genuine pleasure. 
She had felt strongly attached to Mr. Russel 
from the first, and, since the event of the fire, 
had been more than ever desirous of making 
the acquaintance of so brave and chivalrous 
a gentleman; a chivalry rarely witnessed, she 
thought, among the clergy, Her idea of min- 
isters generally, was, that they were a class of 
superior beings, very learned and very pious, 
whose express business. it.was. to save souls, 
leaving, the task: of saving or caring for their 
bodies.to the common people—the publicans 
and sinners who were not worthy of any 
higher. work, But Mr. Russel’s brave act 
had revealed a new possibility in ministerial 
character, and she had often wished that he 
would come to Lindenwold. O, if she had 
only known! 

“I thank you, Mr. St. Orme,” she said, with 
pleased cordiality. “Where have you left 
our guest ?” 

“In the long drawing-room. I left him 
absorbed in the family portraits.” 

Annie; naturally, timid, shrank back and 
would. have declined going in, but Miss 
Livingston insisted, and even drew her arm 
through hers with graceful condescension. 

But Russel still stood before the portraits. 
when. they entered; and so completely was. 
he engrossed, that St. Orme twice pronounced 
his name before he heeded their presence.. 
The dreamy, far-away look was still on his 
face when he turned it toward them. Mrs, 
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Vanstone’s words, “he has the Livingston 
look,” flashed across Arthur’s mind. There 
was the same wonderful depth and brilliancy 
in the dark eyes, the same peculiar shade to 
the luxuriant hair, and the same haughty 
movement of the head that was peculiar to 
the Livingstons. He could not help compar- 
ing them as they stood side by side. He 
thought them the handsomest couple he had 
ever seen; so noble, and brilliant, and grand- 
looking; he the more intellectual and spirit- 
ual, she the more brilliant, passionate and 
impulsive. They were so different from him- 
self, with his dark, thin face, clear gray eyes, 
and close-curling, bronze-brown hair pushed 
carelessly away from a broad, thoughtful 
brow. “Nobody could ever accuse him of 
having the Livingston look,” he thought, as 
he glanced at the stiff portraits on the wall, 
and then at the breathing, glowing face of 
the last of that proud house. 

Miss Livingston was evidently pleased to 
welcome the rector, and he seemed equally 
pleased with the welcome, and with the fair 
lady who tendered it. She inquired very 
particularly for the Misses Clair, but had the 
delicacy not to launch out into fulsome 
praises of his bravery in saving them; yet 
she managed to infuse a subtle sense of her 
appreciation of the act,in a manner much 
more pleasing and flattering to a high-toned, 
sensitive nature. When informed that the 
Clairs were her fellow-passengers from 
England, she at once claimed the right of 
friendship, and begged that Mr. Russel would 
introduce her to ‘his proteges at an early day. 
He was pleased at her interest, and readily 
promised, and an early day was fixed for the 
visit. Indeed, he would have promised any- 
thing, with those tender, passionate eyes 
looking into his soul“&and the odorous breath 
fanning his cheek, as he took her hand, in 
parting, after a long and very pleasant call. 
As a general thing, Paul Russel was not fond 
of pastoral calls, They were one of his 
crosses, which he bore conscientiously, but 
not joyfully. But this was so different— 
transfiguring the duty and the day, and 
descending like an aureole and resting upon 
it. 

While the adieux were being made, and 
while her hand still rested confidingly in her 
young pastor's, there came a little half rap on 
the door, which was opened simultaneously 
with the rap, and the good-natured face of 
Asa Lowe appeared. A little abashed at the 
sight of the rector, he paused an instant, his 
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face vieing with his hair in intensity of 
coloring. 

“Asa!” said his mistress, in a tone of 
haughty reproof. 

“ Beg your parding, mum, and same to you, 
sir,” bobbing his head in the most ludicrous 
manner, and pulling at his hat-band. “But 
there’s a man in the dining-room who wants 
to see the mistress.” 

“You can tell him I am engaged, Asa.” 

“TI did tell him so, though I didn’t know 
as anybody but Miss Annie was here.” 

“And he still persisted in seeimg me? 
Impertinent !” 

“He said he had very important business— 
at least to him.” 

“Who is he ?” 

“Dunno; didn’t think to ask him. Here’s 
a slip of paper which he said he ‘guessed 
would bring you.’” 

“Insolent!” she said, biting her white 
teeth into her lips, and crimsoning with anger 
and mortification, as she carelessly unfolded 
the scrap of paper. 

It bore but one word; but it had the power 
to drive every vestige of color from her tace, 
and to bring a look of bitterness and terror 
to her eyes. 

“We have tarried unpardonably already, 
Miss Livingston; but if our presence would 
be any help or protection to you—” 

“Thank you, Mr. Russel,” she said, rolling 
the paper lightly round her finger, “but I do 
not think I am in any immediate danger; 
especially with so chivalric a defender as 
Asa,” she added, bringing back the smile to 
her lips, though it was not mirrored in her 
eyes. “It isamere matter of business, and 
though the person is not particularly pleasing 
to me, I dare say I shall be able to survive 
the ordeal,” she said, laughing lightly. “You 
will not forget our visit to the Clairs, Mr. 
Russel?” 

“Do you think I could possibly forget 
that?” he replied, with a look that brought 
the vivid color to her pale cheeks. 

“TI presume not,” she answered, gayly, to 
hide her momentary embarrassment. “I 
believe rumor asserts that Mr. Russel is par- 
ticularly mindful of those two particular 
lambs of his fold.” 

It was his turn now to be embarrassed; and 
for an instant the pure, earnest, spiritual face 
of Amy Clair rose up before him, almost 
making him forget the beautiful and haughty 
latly of Lindenwold. But she smiled brightly 
upon him, and looked at him out of her great, 
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luminous, bewildering eyes, and the sweet 
picture wavered and faded. 

The door once closed upon her guests, the 
smile faded upon her lips, and they grew cold 
and rigid. 

“Asa!” she called, sharply, so sharply that 
he sprang against a marble vase, on a dainty 
little etagere in the long window of the hall, 
throwing it to the floor and shivering it to 
atoms, and scattering and crushing the rare 
and fragrant exotics. 

“O! Odear! O good gracious! Whowould 
have thought the thing would break so easy ?” 
exclaimed Asa, a cold perspiration starting 
all over him. 

“Sweep the stuff into the street and tell 
Susan to wipe up the hall,” she said, as coolly 
as if the vase had not cost more than a shil- 
ling, instead of a hundred dollars. “I shall 
_ be in the library in the south wing. You can 
show the man you spoke of up there in fifteen 
minutes—not sooner, mind.” And with this 
parting injunetion, she left the astonished 
Asa standing like a monument amid the 
ruins. 

Paul Russel would hardly have known the 
beautiful woman who had so charmed and 
fascinated him half an hour ago, if he could 
have looked in upon her now. She was pale, 
nay, haggard, with no trace or hint of color, 
save the fierce, glooming blackness of her 
eyes. Her hands were clenched until the 
costly jewels cut into the delicate flesh. 

“ That ever he should have traced me out, 
the low, miserable wretch! I thought I had 
carefully destroyed all trace of my recovery, 
and that he thought me dead, as it was re- 
ported. But I will not acknowledge him; 
never! so help me Heaven!” And back and 
forth across the yielding carpet she swept 


with angry, impatient tread. 
A step—ah! how well she remembered it— 


sounded on the stair, and in a moment the 
door swung slowly open, and the man and 
woman stood face to face. 

He advanced leisurely toward her with ex- 
tended hand, and a triumphant glitter in his 
yellow-brown eyes. 

“TI never expected this happiness on earth, 
Olive. Has the grave indeed given up its 
dead, in pity for my great woe?” 

She retreated a step, scorning his offered 
hand with a superb gesture of contempt. 

“Admirable! You have not forgotten your 


favorite role at the Royal, I see. I ath glad 
to find that prosperity has not ehanged you, 
But, really, Olive, are you not going to take” 
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my hand, when I have ‘crossed the stormy 
deep’ in search of you? Have you no heart 
to appreciate such unparalleled devotion ?” 

“Geoffry Livingston, I had prayed God 
never to set eyes on your face again!” she 
said, vehemently, facing about and flashing 
the full measure of her scorn upon him. 

“Fraternal, upon my word! If you only 
knew how I have mourned for-you!” 

“Geoffry, I will not listen to your insults! 
I hoped that I had died forever to you, and 
to the old life as well,” she added, bitterly. 

“You were very clever, I will admit, and 
no one but a tragedy queen would ever have 
conceived such a brilliant piece of strategy. 
Even I, with all my shrewdness, was deceived 
for awhile by the reports and lamentations in 
the papers. By Jove! it’s not a bad way, 
after all, to find out what the world will say 
of you after you've left it. It must be exceed- 
ingly pleasant to have the privilege of reading 
one’s own obituary. I wonder what the 
great world would say of me ?” 

“That it was well rid of a low, pitiful 
scoundre],” 

“Thank you. You are disposed to be 
complimentary. But your partiality probably 
blinds you.” 


“ Certainly. 
course sisterly affection would lead you to 
see my virtues in a clearer light than others 
less interested.” 

“Your virtues! Would to Heaven you had 
any!” 

. “ Did you ever try to look for them, Olive? 
On the contrary, have you not always loathed 
and scorned me, driving me further towards 
perdition by your bitterness and unnatural 
treatment?” he asked, with some show of 


ing. 

“Did I teach you gambling and drunken- 
ness, and every low and disgusting crime of 
which you have been guilty? It is your own 
acts that are driving you to perdition, and 
which have almost driven me to distraction.” 

“ But, Olive, that is of the past. You came 
to the new world and began a new life, leay- 
ing the old as utterly as if it had never been. 
Why can you not give me an equal chance 
with you? Try me once, Olive. I may not 
be as utterly bad as you think. Let me, at 
least, have one more chance,” he said, plead- 
ingly, dropping his bitterness and sarcasm. 

“Yowmean that I share the Lindenwold 
estate with you, and acknowledge you as my 
brovher?” 
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“Why not, Olive? Itisas much mine as 
yours.” 

“You cannot prove that it is.” 

“ But I ask you to admit it. I have always 

- defied you before, now I ask your favor.” 

“Suppose I refuse it?” she said, coldly. 

“TI will proclaim the truth, and take my 
rights.” 

“You would expose me if I defied you? 
This, then, is your boasted reformation ?” she 
said, sneeringly. 

* By heavens, Olive, you are enough to 
drive a man mad! Once more I ask you, 
will you acknowledge me and give me a 
chance to begin a new life ?” 

“Does beginning a new life depend on your 
obtaining this property? Your conditions of 
repentance are as admirable as your impu- 
dence. I will not acknowledge you, for you 
would only be as you always have been, a 
hindrance and a disgrace to me.” 

“Very well, I will assert my claim, then.” 

“Indeed! Perhaps you have proofs to 
establish that claim ?” 

“Perdition! no, and you know it, and gloat 
over it.” 

“T certainly know it. Your name, by some 
mistake, was not in the family record which I 
brought with me. I do not wish to cast any 
unfilial reflections on our mother—but per- 
haps your name had not a legal right there. 
I believe the marriage of our parents only 
dates a few months prior to my birth.” 

“But you know the truth of the circum- 
stances, and know that I was as much the 
acknowledged child of John Livingston as 
yourself.” 

“ But suppose I do not choose to know it? 
The property is legally mine. It is under my 
control; I have taken oath that I am the only 
child and heir to it. I do not intend to go 
back on that statement, that you may have 
the privilege of dissipating it in profligate liv- 
ing. I will allow you, however, a hundred 
pounds annually, if you will retarn to England 
and never let me see you, or hear of you 
again.” 

“Curses on your money! do you think I 
will touch it? I did not come here to beg; 
if I had, I would have gone to the rightful 
owner 
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Olive Livingston turned a quick, frightened 
glance toward him. “Dil he know? Impos- 
sible!” And her thoughts flew instinctively 
to a yellow and faded letter that she knew 
was safely locked in her writing-desk, and the 
key was in her bosom. She always carried it 
there, of late, sleeping or waking. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 

“T mean that the true heir is living, and in 
this country.” 

“Who?” she whispered, hoarsely, her eyes 
burning like coals. 

He bent over and whispered something in 
her ear. 

“Preposterous!” she exclaimed; in a sur- 
prised, incredulous tone, a look of relief com- 
ing over her face, however. 

“T tell you it isso. And more—I know the 
man !” 

She looked at him sharply a moment, and 
then said, slowly: 

“Geoffry Livingston, I believe this is one 
of your contemptible falsehoods, with which 
you think to frighten me into compliance 
with your demands. You know that they 
were never heard of after they left England. 
And, beside, there is no proof to confirm 
anything.” 

“Are you willing to let things take their 
course if I tell him ?” 

“Tell who?” 

“The heir I spoke of.” 

“He is not the heir!” she said, decisively, 
a strange light burning in her eyes. 

“I tell you he is. I happen to know all 
about it.” 

“Where is he—this man?” 

“That is my secret. Accede to my de- 
mands, and I will keep it; refuse, and I will 
inform the person most interested.” 

“Geoffry, give me three months. to decide. 
Here is fifty pounds; if you want more come 
to me again; only keep away from Linden- 
wold, if possible.” ‘ 

“You need not fear,” he replied, bitterly; 
“the attraction is not of a very overpowering 
nature. Remember, in just three months.” 

“I will remember,” she said, closing the 
door upon him, and hastening to her room, 
and immediately taking a faded letter from 
her desk, perused it for the hundredth time. 
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THE NEGLECTED. 


BY LAUBA M. WATKINSON. 


I sit beside our cottage door, 
And watch for thee to come; 
The shadows darken o’er the moor, 
And yet thou art not home. 


Ah, seldom, seldom do we meet, 
As in the long ago! 

I listen for the tardy feet 
That lag and come so slow. 


The moon is rising bright and clear 
Above the forest trees, 
* The hound’s deep bay falls on my ear, | 
Borne on the evening breeze. 


My thoughts a gloomy coloring take; 
At every sound I start; 

Ah, come! thy presence still can make 
A sunshire in my heart. 


I fear that thou art careless grown, 
Forgetful of each vow: 

Or else I would not sit alone 
In solitude as now. 


Though thou art distant, cold to me, 
Thy presence, love, I miss, 

And envy stars that look on thee, 
All trembling with their bliss, 


The roses twining round our door, 
Their fragrance breathe for thee; 


The birds their notes of music pour, 
To lure thee back to me, 


Return, beloved one, return! 
Why live we thus apart? 

Bright on its altar still doth burn 
Love’s flame within my heart. 


And as the lonely watchfire bright 
Shines on mid death and doom, 

Shooting afar its rays of light 
O’er the surrounding gloom— 


‘So Love survives, though Hope and Joy 
In their pale ashes lie; + 

All that thy coldness could destroy, 
All dead that e’er could die. 


Yet once thy voice was low and soft, 
Trembling with passion’s fire, 

As the sweet south wind murmurs oft 
O’er the Xolian lyre. 


But now thy glance is cold and stern 
As bleak December's sky: 

Alas! that we should live to learn 
That love can ever die. 


We think not in youth’s sunny hours: 
How soon joy will depart, 

And all life’s fairest, brightest flowers 
Lie withering in the heart. 


SAT-SAT-SO-KIS AND EU-STOCH-EE-EXQUA. 
THE STORY OF AN ALASKA BOY AND GIRL. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


“Benorp!” said Sat-sat-so-kis, the son of 
Too-win-na-kin-nish, strutting proudly before 
the doorway of the paternal mansion of which, 
however, only an oval mound, and a square 
dark aperture, and a great projecting tree- 
trunk, hewn like a ladder’s steps, were visible, 
for Too-win-na-kin-nish, like the rest of his 
tribe, lived below ground, preferring to have 
his house all basement. 

Sat-sat-so-kis was really a worthy object of 
admiration. Straight as an arrow, supple- 
limbed, and dexterous of arm, he deserved the 
profound attention he received from a dozen, 
pair of black, bead-like eyes belonging to half 
a dozen young Alaska misses hovering close 
at hand. 

He was dressed in holiday attire. His iash 

30 


owas of the most approved cut, manufactured 


to order, of gayly-tinted birdskin, the feathers 
outward. His pantaloons were of white 
leather, and his boots—I beg Sat-sat-so-kis’s 
pardon, his ooleegich were strong and hand- 
some both, made from the throat of the sea- 
lion, and soled with thick sealskin. They did 
not lack ornament either, for they had a fan-. 
tastic fringe of goat’s hair at the ankle, and 
were elaborately stitched. But what were 
fash or ooleegich, in comparison with the 
bonnet of Sat-sat-so-kis? Imagine it, little 
ones, a hero who wears a bonnet, and a 
wooden bonnet, and a bonnet all nodding 
with gay feathers made of the whiskers of the 
sea-lion ; the tips are all a-sparkle with amber 
beads! Who boasts himself upon a necklace 
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he weazs, and such a queer necklace, too. 
Long, narrow slips of bright red leather, 
similar to those which trim the seams of his 
iash and his white leather pantaloons, elegant- 
ly embroidered, it must be admitted, with 
white deer’s hair, and goat’s hair, and sinews 
dyed all the bright colors which please his 
eye, and sprinkled liberally with beads, and 
trimmed also with another very much prized 
article in an Alaska belle, or beau’s casket of 
jewels, hanging scarlet bills of the sea-parrot. 
And then there was his gorgeously-painted 
quiver, filled with arrows and darts, as smooth 
and exquisite in the finishing as if turned out 
from a Yankee manufactory. 

This was Sat-sat-so-kis, for the first time 
given permission to go with the men of the 
settlement, upon a hunting expedition. He 
has donned his gay attire, and in all the glory 
of his consciousness of approaching manhood, 
parades himself for the inspection and admi- 
1ation of his sisters and young lady friends. 

“Behold!” said Sat-sat-so-kis. “What a 
fine thing it is to. be a boy. Now if I werea 
girl, I should be kept at home, pounding roots, 
and dying berries, and clearing oil. I should 
be stitching the bright sinew thread into em- 
broidery and dressing furs; but now, behold! 
‘I have my new braidar, and I go with the 
men to hunt. You shall see what great things 
I shall do. I will bring you all a bunch of 
sea-lion whiskers, and a string of sea-parrot 
bills.” 

“ O, how valiant, how handsome our brother 
is!” exclaims one and another of the little 
black-eyed and dusky-cheeked Esquimaux 
girls. “What a fine thing, indeed, it is to be 
a boy!” 

Sat-sat-so-kis nodded triumphantly; but 
one, a little saucier and smarter than the 
other girls, fillipped her fingers scornfully. 

“Let us wait a little. -Let us see how the 
new hunter returns, before we give him too 
much praise. Women sometimes have done 
grander things than men, and a girl who does 
well is better than a boy who does ill.” 

“Eu-stoch-ee-exqua is always unkind,” 
said Sat-sat-so-kis, indignantly. “She shall 
hear, when the hunt is over, how much I have 
helped. Perhaps, if I earn an amber neck- 
lace, she will mourn that she spoke me no 
fair words.” 

And though he spoke slightingly, Sat-sat- 
so-kis showed, by the uneasiness with which 
he received her speech, that he really cared 
more for Eu-stoch-ee-exqua’s good opinion 
than for the admiration of all her companions. 


Sat-sat-so-kis and Eu-stoch-ee-exqua. 


The girl pulled a moment at the stiff collar 
of her white fur tschoktakuk, a dress not fitted, 
you understand, by Madame Demorest, but, 
for all that, graceful enough upon a figure 
lithe, and straight, and supple beyond the 
knowledge of the elegant patrons of the 
talented modiste. It was made something 
like a carter’s frock, saving for the stiff, high 
collar, one mass of bead embroidery, which 
held the fringed loose lappels of red leather, 
also beaded and embroidered. She wore ear- 
rings of bone, with a drop made of amber 
beads. Then she had bracelets and anklets of 
black seal-skin, ornamented with beads, and 
her long black hair was plaited fancifully, and 
decorated with beads and feathers. Somehow 
Eu-stoch-ee-exqua was also rather elaborately 
dressed, considering that she had come up 
accidentally from her own apartment which 
was in the same house with Sat-sat-so-kis, 
but it did not occur to the latter that she had 
tried to make herself look as gay as possible, 
when the hunting expedition called him for 
the first time away from the settlement. 

“At least, Sat-sat-so-kis,” said Eu-stoch-ee- 
exqua, “I'll wish you good luck; but you 
know I never have patience with boasters.” 

“See,” cried one of his sisters, “ here comes 
our mother.” 

And as she spoke, a head emerged to view, 
or rather a club knot of coarse black hair pre- 
sented itself, which, gradually rising as the 
owner of it mounted higher, showed a dark, 
plump, good-natured face, and a short, dumpy 
figure with a long, transparent garment 
trailing over her arm. 

“Now then, you are ready, son of Too-win- 
na-kin-nish; prove yourself worthy of the 
valiant ancestors who have gone to make up 
the brilliant lights of the great Aurora 
Borealis. Here is your water-proof camley.” 

Sat-sat-so-kis bowed, a little awed by the 
gravity of her look, and then turned to pro- 
ceed to the point of rendezvous down some 
little distance from the settlement, upon the 
seashore. 

“Let us follow,” whispered Eu-stoch-ee- 
exqua. “Let us go to watch the great setting 
forth.” 

So, taking each other by the hand, the girls 
followed behind. 

It was an exciting scene, and a picturesque 
one. There were the hunters, all with the 
queer helmet-like head-gear with the nodding 
plumes; and there were the baidars, or boats. 
And they looked more like playthings for 
nymphs and water-sprites than safe convey- 


aie for men, many miles from the shore. 
@erful things they were, those baidars! 
What think you of sewed boats with whale- 
bone ribs, and covering of sealskin so trans- 
parent that the motion of the inmate could be 
plainly seen from without? What think you 
of a hatchcloth of the same strong, but trans- 
parent material, fastened around the rower’s 
waist, so that the whole affair may speed 
along through the waves, with the water 
dashing over all but the head of the rower, 
and yet nota drop penetrate into the boat 
itself? What should you say to see such an 
egg-shell dashing bravely through surf that 
gave successful defiance to a ship’s longboat, 
and dancing, and whirling, and turning 
obediently at the slightest turn of the double- 
bladed paddle hither and thither, bringing its 
owner safely to the shore from a voyage often 
of several hundred miles? And, as if that 
were not marvellous enough, the dexterous 
and accomplished Aleutian boatman would 
pick up his baidar, sodden though it might be 
with water, and carry it along on shore with 
one hand! And when you were told there 
was not a nail, and only a trifling amount of 
wood in it, should you not guess the clever 
Aleutians almost rival their new countrymen, 
the Yankees? 

But Sat-sat-so-kis has taken proud posses- 
sion of his new baidar, and is among the first 
who steer boldly from the shore. He spied 
Eu-stoch-ee-exqua with his sisters watching 
him, and his heart swells with proud joy that 
she should be there to see his departure. He 
waves his hand triumphantly, sends his voice 
_ out gleefully in the song which rises from the 
whole crowd as the last baidar skims away 
from shore, and in a little time is gone from 
sight; and the whole fleet are but as so many 
specks, like water-gnats, to the watching eyes 
on shore. 

“It is a fine thing to be a boy,” says Eu- 
stoch-ee-exqua, as she slowly returns to her 
embroidery with needles made from wing- 
bones of the sea-gull, and thread of all sizes 
furnished by the sinews of the slain seals. 
“TJ wonder will he really earn an amber neck- 
lace? And whom will he give it to?” 

The days slipped away, the warm, misty 
summer days, and at length a great shout 
was raised in the settlement. 

The hunters were coming home, the little 
fleet of baidars was already in sight, and they 
had a huge, strange companion, a great, 
white-winged ship. All the village hurried 
down to see, and among them skipped Eu- 
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stoch-ee-exqua. But not among the fore- 
most, fur she stopped to put on her rings, and 
bracelets, and her necklace of sea-parrot bills, 
and her gayest tshoklakuk ; wherefore, you 
can guess as well as I. 

But she was there in time to witness a 
great deal of excited gesticulating, and to hear 
a Babel of j@bbering voices as friend greeted 
friend, and the leaders of the expedition 
related how successful they had been, and 
told of their good fortune in falling in with 
the great ship of the white men, which had 
come hither to obtain wocd and water, and 
had been promised the hospitality of their 
chief. 

Presently Eu-stoch-ee-exqua discovered 
Sat-sat-so-kis. He was pulling his baidar 
upon the shore, and she saw that he had a 
goodly number of ivory seal’s teeth, showing 
that he had not lacked skill or bravery. Her 
guick eye detected, also, a necklace, brilliant 
beyond anything of her knowledge, and she 
guessed he had obtained it from the white 
men, by bartering away some of his ivory. 
She turned away quickly as she saw it. 

“ Sat-sat-so-kis will remember that I laugh- 
ed at him,” thought she. 

But presently, when she stole another 
glance, she perceived a changein him. There 
was no longer the gay, proud manner, the 
boyish arrogance of look and gesture. Some- 
thing, she was sure, troubled him. And 
straightway, forgetting the necklace and her 
pride both, she made her way to him. 

“The face of Sat-sat-so-kis has a shadow 
on it. Is he tired or sick?” said her soft 
voice, at the boy’s ear. 

He turned with a quick flush on his dark 
cheek, and a gratified smile. 

“ Does Eu-stoch-ee-exqua come to see how 
I have succeeded upon my first expedition ? 
Does she believe I have borrowed the teeth 
of a comrade to seem triumphant ?” 

“No, Eu-stoch-ee-exqua only came to see 
if her playfellow was sick at heart, as his face 
was overcast. She knows she must offer her 
congratulations; that the old hunters have 
praised Sat-sat-so-kis.” 

The boy smiled again proudly, and took off 
the gay necklace. 

“ Sat-sat-so-kis remembered Eu-stoch-ee- 
exqua. He knows her speech is like the wild 
whortleberries, bitter to the first taste, but 
very pleasant and sweet after that. He took 
the brightest beads the white men showed for 
his friend.” 
As he spoke, he dropped the necklace into 
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her hand. The girl hung her head quietly. 

“ Sat-sat-so-kis rebukes her silly sauciness 
by his kindness. Eu-stoch-ee-exqua does not 
deserve his present.” 

“Come, let us walk away, unless you wish 
to see the white men land,” said he. 

“No; I would rather hear you tell about 
the wonders you have seen,” replied the girl. 

And so they walked away from the bust- 
ling scene, and the boy described the excite- 
ment of the sport, when they reached the 
rocky bay where the great seals come to lie 
and bask upon the rocks. Ile told how they 
were huddled there in herds, with lookouts to 
’ keep watch while the others slept; how great 
icebergs drifted down from the North covered 
with them, and of the wild, baying noise they 
made when disturbed, rolling over one 
another in their haste to escape. He showed 
her a fan of the feathers of a crested auk, 
which he had shot with an arrow while it 
was on the wing, and wings of the blue petrel 
and the gull, and a skin of the kotic, with fur, 
silvery and soft as down, and described how 
he had come upon the dam feeding upon 
rockweed, with her young playing around 
her like frolicksome children. 

Eu-stoch-ee-exqua listened, while 
scarcely moved her eyes from his face. 

“Tell me some more, Sat-sat-so-kis. Re- 
member, I am only a girl, and I stay at home 
and embroider belts. There is one I have 
meant for you, if you forgive my unkind 
words. Tell me some more, like a good 
friend.” 

And Sat-sat-so-kis told how they had come 
suddenly in sight of the great ship of the 
. white men, and be had gone on board with 
the others; and there was a white lad there 
of his own age, and by means of an inter- 
preter, who had been brought with the ship, 
he and the white lad had talked, and told 
each other about their homes. 

“What! did you tell him about our settle- 
ment, and your mother, and your sisters?” 
asked Ex-stoch-ee-exqua. 

“Yes, and I told him about you, Ex-stoch- 
ee-exqua; and how you laughed at me. And 
he made them let me have the finest neck- 
lace, and he gave me many presents which 
are packed in the baidar. And O, the won- 
ders he told me about his own country—the 
bright blue skies, and the rich fruits, and, 
best of all, the great wisdom and brave ad- 
ventures open to all. Ah, it must. be a won- 
derful land! I wish I could go in such a ship 
so far away. Baidars are good, but the arm 
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“Now Lknow why you are troubled. You 
are discontented; you have no love for home,” 
said the girl, mournfully. 

“Nay, I should be ungrateful, if that were 


is tired of rowing, and it is wise to 
mind work your will.” 


so. lL only long to see those far lands. It is 
my home here. But, Eu-stoch-ee-exqua, you. 
have not said it yet. MayI tell you? Can 
you keep closed lips while the ear is open, if 
I tell you why my heart is heavy ?” 

“My friend need not fear. A babbling 
tongue is not mine, though it may be saucy 
and foolish often.” 

* Listen, then. These white men have 
come to us trustingly. They have traded 
fairly, they have given us presents, and our 
people have laid a plot to kill them, and take 
their ship. I like it not, yet I dare not speak. 
I am only a boy, and my words have no 
weight; yet 1 cannot bear that it should be. 
I think of the white lad whose eyes are the 
cvlor of the sky when the Great Spirit smiles, 
whose heart was so friendly to mine, and my 
heart is heavy.” 

“It is cruel; it is cowardly!” exclaimed the 
girl. “You have a true warrior’s noble heart, 
Sat-sat-so-kis, and see quickly what is wrong. 
Why do you not hinder it ?” 

* Because I am not yet a man, and though 
they praised my prowess, they will not listen 

¢to me in council. Besides, they watch me 
closely. I spoke against it once, but since 
they do not let me speak to the white people.” 

“Does the interpreter stay with them, on 
board the ship?” asked Eu-stoch-ee-exqua, 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes. They mean to surround the ship 
when all are asleep; to go out silently in the 
baidars, and overpower the poor white men. 
“My heart is heavy. And I thought it must 
be so joyful over this return !” 

“ Sat-sat-so-kis will make a true warrior. 
The Great Spirit will smile upon him,” said 
the girl, and went away and left him. 

At dead midnight the cruel expedition 
started; but as they turned the bend of coast 
beyond which the ship had been lying, there 
went up a wild yell of rage and disappoint- 
ment. The ship was gone, was far away. 
They could just catch a glimpse of her top- 
masts against the starlighted sky, but to pur- 
sue her was vain and hopeless. Fierce and 
high was the rage of the chief; but no expla- 
nation of the mystery could be imagined. 
Sat-sat-so-kis stole away to rejoice, and Ex- 
stoch-ee-exqua followed him. 
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Consolation. 


< Sat-sat-so-kis,” said she, her eyes bright 
glad, “ it is sometimes better to be a girl 
a boy. They watched you, but they did 
not think I could do anything. The white 
lad sent you his own knife to remember him 
by, and he told the interpreter to bid me not 
forget to say that if you had the way made 
fer you, you must visit his country; and if 
that seemed never to be, he said, he hoped 
some day his country would come to you.” 
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a man in our tribe who has done so grand a 
work as you!” 

And Eu-stoch-ee-exqua smiled, while a soft 
dew of tears crept into her eyes, well-pleased 
with his praise. 

And now, of a truth, the flag of our dear 
country has gone to Alaska, and its protect- 
ing folds will soon waft the longed-for bless- 
ings to that almost unknown land. We 
wonder if Sat-sat-so-kis and Eu-stoch-ee-exqua 


“ Eu-stoch-ee-exqua,” cried Sat-sat-so-kis, are there to rejoice in it! 
seizing her hand, “ there was never a boy nor 
CONSOLATION. 


BY CHARLES H. PHILLIPS. 


The trees are shaken by the breezes chill, 
The birds withhold their song of tuneful 
praise; 
The sealéd waters now no murmurs trill, 
And o’er the fields the sun sheds gloomy rays. 


I see the snowdrop, slender-flowered and fair, 
Teeming with freshness o’er the frosty white: 
A desert fountain, where the weary share 
A transient blessing to the soul and sight. 


O, tender blossom from the mantled earth, 
Who warms misfortune with thy sweet alloy, 
Dost thou consider that thy only worth? 
Hast thou awakened but for others’ joy? 


A noble mission truly, gentle flower; 
One that in human hearts the angels bless; 
And though upon thy head a frozen shower, 
Wise Heaven in thee shall never honor less, 


Where are the roses now, and shaded pinks? 
The queenly lilies, and the trembling ferns? 
That smiled through summer hours ‘neath 
shady brinks, (turns. 


And greet the sunshine when the spring re- 


Down in their graves beneath the crusted wold, 
Sleeping in silence drear through Nature’s 
night, 
Unpillowed and alone in winter’s cold, 
Dead flowers embosomed in the valleys white! 


Not that I prize them less because they lend 
Only their fragrance mid the joys of Spring, 

And happy Summer gains them as her friend, 
But flowers of Winter are a surer thing. 


But.thou unpalléd blossom smilest sweet 
Amid the colder passions of the year, 

And thy fair form it is the heart would greet, 
Thy whispered consolation it would hear. 


Yes, ’tis the friend that cold misfortunes test, 
That comes when trouble casts thee to the 
earth, 
And sets his iron knee upon thy breast; 
Then do we find his true and nobler worth. 


Give me a heart, then, like the snowdrop flower, 
That gathers sunshine from the plains above, 

E’en when the clouds of dark affliction lower— 
Give me a heart like this, and I will love. 
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The Florist. 


Work for December. 

If the weather should be open, the flower-beds 
planted in summer with stocks, verbenas, etc., should 
be dug two spades deep, and dressed with stable 
manure. If the grass should continue growing, the 
turf may be mown once during this month. The 
dead leaves should be swept into a heap, and fresh 
slaked lime mixed with them to hasten their decay; 
thus treated, and frequently turned over, they will 
make fine vegetable mould for the ensuing summer. 


_ The Ivy. 

This well-known plant is what botanists call a root- 
ed climber; that is to say, its stems climb up and 
wind themselves rcund trees, or any other suitable 
object which preserits a sufficient surface for their 
roots to take hold of; as, unless this is the case, the 
ivy, whenever it is rendered heavy by rain or snow, 
falls down. Whenever, therefore, ivy is wanted to 
cover smooth, newly-plastered walls, trellis-work 
should be fixed against them, to which the ivy should 
be nailed like any other plant. 


The Everlasting. 

The common yellow Everlasting, H. bractactum, is 
a hardy annua) that only requires sowing in the open 
border. JZ. bicolor is a very slight variety, merely 
differing in having the outer petals tipped with cop- 
per color; but H. macranthum has white flowers 
tipped with pink, and is very handsome. It may 
either be sown in the open ground in April, to flower 
in autumn, or in a hot-bed in February, to plant out 
in May. 

Nitraria. 

Low shrubs with white flowers, which are very 
hardy, and will grow well in situations exposed to 
hesea. In gardens, the ground in which they grow 
should be occasionally watered with water in which 
saltpetre has been dissolved. 


St. John’s Wort. 

The pretty yellow-flowered shrubs and herbaceous 
perennials known by this name at the present day, 
were formerly in high repute for driving away evil 
spirits; and on this account were generally p!anted 
near dwelling-houses. They were also highly valued 
for their medicinal properties, being believed to have 
a@ powerful effect in stopping blood and healing 
wounds, The most common kind, the Tutsan, or 
Park Leaves, is now made into another genus, under 
the name of Andross#num ; but the botanical distinc- 
tion is very trifling. All the kinds will thrive under 
the drip of trees; and they will grow in any soil and 
situation, though they prefer moistureand the shade. 
They ere found in almost all the temperate climates 
of the world; and they are propagated by seeds, and 
by dividing the roots. 


Hepatica. 

Pretty little plants, which flower very early in 
spring. They should be grown in a light sandy soil, 
and a shady situation ; and, as they have a propensity 
to raise themselves out of the soil, they should be 
taken up every two or three years in autumn, and 
replanted. If this be not done, the earth should be 
raked or hoed up round them, so as to cover the 
roots; as, if these are left exposed, they will wither, 
and the plants will probably die. The flowers of the 
hepatica, unlike those of most other plants, possess 
their fall color from the first formation of the bud. 
Hibbertia 

Trailing shrabs with large yellow flowers, natives 
of New Holland, which require a greenhouse. They 
shonld be grown in a mixture of sandy loam and 
peat, and they are propagated by cuttings. 
Birds’-foot Trefoil. 

Pea- flowered annuul and perennial plants, gener- 
ally with yellow flowers, but sometimes with white or 


pink flowers, some of which are only half-hardy. 
They are all grown in sandy loam, and are generally 
propagated by seeds. ; 


Hemanthus. 

Bulbous plants, with large red flowers of very 
singular appearance and no particular beauty. They 
are very coarse-growing, and take up a great deal of 
room. All the species require the heat of a green- 
house, and to be grown in sandy loam and peat; they 
should also have a season of complete rest. 

The Opera Girls. 

This is a plant the flowers of which appear before 
the leaves, and which really look something like 
dancing figures fantastically dressed. The plant re- 
quires a stove, and should be grown in a mixture of 
turfy loam, peat and sand, kept rather moist but well 
drained. It is increased by dividing tho root. 
Club-Moss. 

Accurious kind of moss, common in America and 
Europe, some of the kinds of which are very orna- 
mental. L. helveticum, which is very handsome, is 
generally grown in pots in greenhouses. It should 
be grown in peat and loam, and ajlowed abundance 


- of water. 


Ash Berberry. 

Very handsome evergreen shrubs, with pinnate 
leaves, and bearing abundance of brilliant yellow 
flowers, which are succeeded by black berries. All 
the kinds grow freely, and are very ornamental. 
They will grow in any common garden soil, and are 
increased by layers. 
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Curisus 


Winter in Spitsbergen. 
No description can give an adequate idea of the in- 
tense rigor of the six months’ winter in Spitsbergen. 
Stones crack with the noise of thunder, in a crowded 
hut the breath of the occupants will fall in flakes of 
snow, wineand spirits turn to ice, the snow burns 
like caustic; if iron touches the skin, it brings the 
flesh away with it; the soles of your stockings may 
be burned off your feet before you feel the slightest 
warmth from the fire; linen taken out of boiling 
water instantly stiffons to the consistency of a 
wooden board, and heated stones will not prevent 
tho shoots of the bed from freezing. If these are the 
effects of the climate within an air-tight, fire-warm- 
ed, crowded hut, what must they be among the dark, 
storm-lashed mountain peaks outside. 
**Raising a Child.” 

The term “raisinza child” alludes to an ancient 
usage of laying a child, soon after it was born, on the 
ground. If, on inspection, the father commanded 
the infant to be raised, it was tantamount to an order 
that itshould besaved. Hence the force of “ to rear 
achild.” Ifthe parent retired without utteringa 
word, this was a sign to the assistants that it should 
not be raised, or reared ; that is, itshould be exposed. 
Till lately, in the Highlands, new-born babies were 
wont to be tossed twice through the smoke, to coun- 
teract the spell of witches and foul spirits, and the 
fascinations of fairies, and an evil eye. 


Beautiful Oaken Carving. 

TheCathedral of Saint Gudule, at Brussels,contains 
a carved oak pulpit worthy of special mention. It 
represents the expulsion of Adam and Eve from par- 
adiso, and was carved in 1694, by Henry Urbragger, 
of Antwerp, for the Jesuits of Louvain. After the 
suppression of that order, it was given, in 1776, by 
Maria Theresa, to the cathedral. A complete vege- 
tation, together with the birds and animals of the 
garden, forms the stairway, and in fact the whole 
pulpit. On the topstands the Virgin holding the in- 
fant Jesus in her arms, who is endeavoring to thrust 
tho crossin the head of the serpent—thus carrying 
out the scriptural prophecy, “The seed of the wo- 
man shall bruise the head of the serpent.” The fig- 
ures are life size, and the entire carving is done in 
such a manner as to astonish all beholders. In this 
splendid oaken carving the seven cardinal sins are 
beautifully typified, as, for instance, lechery in the 
monkey, pride in the peacock, sloth in the tortoise, 
cunning in the fox, etc. 

The First Perfumes. 

The first perfumes were obtained by a combustion 
ofaromatic woods and gums (hence the name per- 
Sumum—“ through smoke"’)—and the first use prim- 
itive nations made of them was to offer them on the 
altars erected to their gods, perhaps with the mystic 
idea that their prayers would reach them sooner 
wafted on the blue wreaths of smoke, or for the less 
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poetical purpose of counteracting the smell of the 
flesh burned in their sacritices. Modern incense de- 
rives its sweet balsamic smell from benzoin (Styraxr 
benzoin), which also formed one of the chief ingre- 
dients in pastilles and fumigating papers. 


Best Time to Paint Iouses. 

Experiments have indicated that paint on sur- 
faces exposed to tho sun, will be much more durable 
if applied in autumn or spring, than if put on during 
hot weather. 1n cool weather it dries slowly, forms a 
hard, glossy coat, tough like glass, while if applied 
in warm weather, the oil strikes into the wood, 
leaving the paint so dry that it is rapidly beaten off 
by rains. 

Lost and Found. 

her wedding ring whilst engaged in her domestic 
duties. A few days ago she was peeling potatoes, 
and on dividing a sort of double potato, she found in 
the inside of the potato the lost wedding ring, which 
she was able to identify. The potato was grown in a 
field some half a mile from the cottage, where it is 
supposed the ring had been carried in the manure, 
and the potato had grown through it. 

A curious Clock. 

Rev. John Wesley, in his journal, gives the follow- 
ing account of a talking clock: “On Monday, April 
27, 1762, being at Lurgan, in Ireland, I embraced the 


opportunity which I had desired, of talking to Mr. . 


Miller, the contriver of the statue which was in Lur- 
gan when I was there before. It was the figure of 
an old man standing in a case, with a curtain drawn 
before him, over against a clock, which stood on the 
opposite sides of the room. Every time the clock 
struck, he opened the door with one hand, drew back 
the curtain with the other, turned his head as if look- 
inground on the company, and then said, with a 
clear, loud, articulate voice, past one, past two or 
three, andsoon. Butso many came to see this (the 
like of which all allowed was not to be seen in Eu- 
rope) that Mr. Miller was in dangor of being ruined, 
not having time to attend to his business, Soas none 
offered to purchase it or reward him for his pains, he 
took the whole machine to pieces.” 


Mausoleum. 

Artemisia, sister and wife of Mausolus, married her 
own brother, famous for his pcrsonal beauty. She 
was so fond of her husband, that at his death she 
drank in her liquor his ashes after his body had been 
burned, and erected to his memory a monument, 


which, for its grandeur and magnificence, was called 
one of the seven wonders of tho world. This monu- 


ment she called Mausoleum, a name which has been 
given to all monuments of unusual splendor, She 
invited all the literary men of her age, and propcs- 
ed rewards to him who composed the best elegiac 
panegyric upon her husband. The prize was ad- 
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Beef Pie. 

Take cold roast beef or steak, out it into thin slices, 
and put a layer into a pie-dish ; shake in a little flour, 
pepper and salt; cut up a tomato, or onion chopped 
‘very fine; then another layer of beef and seasoning, 
and so on until the dish is filled. If you have any 
beef gravy, put it in; if not, a little besf dripping, 
and water enough to make sufficient gravy. Lave 
ready one dozen potatoes well boiled and mashed, 
halfacup of milk or cream, and a little butter and 
salt; epread it over the pie as acrust an inch thick; 
brush it over with egg, and bake it about twenty-five 
minutes. 


Buns. 

At night take three cups of warm milk, one cup of 
sugar, one halfcup of good yeast; make a light bat- 
ter, then let it rise over night. In the morning it 
should be very light. Then add one cup of sugar, 
one cup of butter; mould it well, and let it rise again. 
When wel! risen cut in small pieces and roll them in 
the hands; put themon tins just totouch. Let them 
rise again and rub over with the white of an egg, 
and bakea light brown. Thisquantity will makesixty 
buns ; currants or chopped raisins improve them, 


Egg Plants. 

After paring cut them in slices as thin as possible, 
let them lie an hour in salt water; then season with 
pepper and salt, dredge fine powdered cracker or 
stale bread-crumbs over each picee, beat up an egg 


» as for veal cutlet, and dip in each alternately, and 


put in a pan with some hot butter or beef<lrippings. 
Fry slowly until quite soft and a dark brown on both 
sides. Serve them up hot, 


Cucumber Pickle. 

Take three or four hundred small cucumbers and 
pour over them strong brine, and let them remain 
two or threedays. Drain and pour over them spiced 
boiling vinegar, spice with mustard seed, allspice and 
mace. Never put cloves, as they will discolor them. 


Cocoanut Cake. 

* One pound of sugar, half a pound of flour, quarter 
of a pound of butter, teacup of sour milk, four eggs, 
half teaspoon of salt, teaspoon of soda—mix thor- 
oughly. Then add one grated cocoanut. 

Cough Remedy. 

Boil one teacup of honey, remove the scum, and 
add one ounce of pulverized wild turnip—bottle for 
use. Take a teaspoonful five or six times a day, and 
oftener, if the cough is troublesome, 


Pickling Cucumbers. 

Woe have, after trying various ways to save cucum- 
bers, found the following the best. Make a pickle as 
follows:—One part vinegar, two parts water, three 
parts salt, to which add four ounces of horseradish 
for every half-barrel. Fill the cask, or whatever ves- 
sel is to hold the pickles, half full of this pickle; pick 
the cucumbers with the butt of the stem on, and 


wipe and put them into the vessel. When it is fall, 
place a cloth over the cucumbers, and a board, nicely 
fitted, over the cloth. A stoneshould be placed on 
the board to keep the cucumbers under tho pickle. 
When needed for use, soak and put them into vinegar 
as usual. 


Waffes. 

To ono quart of milk add five eggs, a pound c=la 
quarter of flour, half a pound of butter; beat (:cm 
well together; when baked, sift sugar and clanamon 
on them. If you make the wafiles before it is timo 
to bake them, add one spoonful cf yeast. 


Corn Oysters. 

Take s‘x ears of boiled corn, four eggs, two table- 
spoonsful of flour. Cut the corn off the cob, seascn it 
with pepper and salt, mix it with the yolks of the 
eggs beaten thoroughly, and add the flour, Whisk 
the whites to astiff frost and stir them in; put a 
tableepoonftl et a time in a pan of hot lard or butter; 
fry until they area light brown color on both sides. 


Jumbles 

Throe cups ofsugar two of butter, three eggs, four 
tablespoons of sour cream, one teaspoon of saleratus. 
Roll thin, sprinkle coffee sugar thickly on the top 
before placing them in the dven, 


Brown Bread. 

Corn meal sifted one part, rye meal not sifted two 
parts ; stir well togcthor and wet soft enough to slow- 
ly seck its level, with warm water; put it in tho bako 
pans and let it swell one or more hours, end bako 
well in a very hotoven. This is excellent without 
yeast, soda or anything added to raise it. The pro- 
portions of meal may be varied to suit convenienco or 
fancy. Also, cold water may be used,and it may 
stand to swell over night, or it may be sct in the oven 
immediately, but must bo thoroughly baked to be as 
good as it may be. 


Excellent Wheat Dread 

May be made by using cold water only to wet the 
flour. Make a little stiffer than for griddle cakes, 
and pour in shallow pans or saucers and bake in a 
hotoven. This will be as light as sponge cake, with- 
out any preparation but the combination of flour and 
water stirred well and baked immediately. It may 
be clammy if mixed too soft, but certainly will not be 
if mixed stiff enough and baked quick. 


Two pounds of flour, one pound of moist sugar, one 
and a half pound of treacle, ten ounces of ginger, half 
a pound of butter, alittle lemon peal, and a little 
brandy ; make it over night, Drop it on tins. 


Cocoanut-Cake, 

Whip the whites of ten eggs, grate two nice cocoa- 
nuts, and add them; sift one pound of white sugar 
into halfa pound of sifted flour; stir this well; adda 
little rose water to flavor; pour into pans and bake 
three-fourths of an hour. 
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AN INDIGNANT CAPTAIN. 


The following story is told by “ Mark Twain” of a 
gallant naval officer: Twenty or thirty years ago, 
when missionary enterprise was in its infancy among 
the islands of the South Seas, Captain Summers 
anchored his sloop-of-war off one of the Marquesas, I 
think it was. The next morning he saw an American 
flag floating from the beach, Uniondown. This excit- 
ed him fearfully, of course, and he sent off a boat at 
once to inquire into the matter, Presently the boat 
returned, and brought a grave-looking missionary. 
The captain's anxiety ran high. He said: 

** What's the trouble out there?—quick !”” 

“Well, Iam grieved to say, sir,” said the mission- 
ary, ‘‘that the natives have been interrupting our 
sacerdotal exercises.” 

“No!—blast their yaller hides, I’ll—what—what 
was it you said they’d been doing?” 

“ It pains me, sir, to say that they have been inter- 
rupting our sacetdotal exercises.” 

“Interrupting your—your—h—! Man them star- 
board guns! Stand by, now, to give’em the whole 
battery!” 

The astonished clergyman hastened to protest 
against such rigorous measures, and finally succeeded 
in making the old tar understand that the natives 
had only been breaking up a prayer-meeting. 

* O, devil take it, man, is that all? I thought you 
meant that they’d stopped your grog!” 
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NOTHING HAS HAPPENED. 


_ Some years ago, a farmer, living in a village border- 
ing on Berks county, furnished one of his three sons 
with asum of money and told him to go West and 
remain two years, at the end of which time he should 
return to Lancaster, stop at Schofield’s, and one of 
them would be there to meet him. The young man 
started on his travels, and at the end of the specified 
time he returned. Itshould be premised that tele- 
graphs were not then in existence, the postal system 
was not so perfect as it is to-day, and literary attain- 
ments were not so general, hence no commugication 
took place between the parties. He retu , how- 
ever, as we said. His brother was there to meet 
him, and they both proceeded homeward in a buggy. 
The wanderer, after relating some of his adventures, 
inquired whether anything had happened since he 
left home. 

“No, not a single thing,” said the other; “ every- 
thing is just the same as when you left—except that 
the old crow died.” 

* Indeed,” said the wanderer, “and is the old crow 
dead? What killed him?” 


Facts and fancies. 


“Why, ho ate too much meat when the matched 
horses died.” 

“Good gracious! are the matched horses dead— 
what killed them?” 

“ Well, you see, when the house and barn burned, 
they overdid themselves in hauling water.” 

« “Good gracious! are the house and barn burned 
down—how did it happen?” 

“Well, you see when daddy died, they carried 
lights about and were careless,” 

“Good gracious! is daddy dead—what was the 
matter with him?” 

“Well, you see when our Sal ran away and got 
married against daddy's wishes, he just pined away 
and died.” 

“Good gracious! so nothing has happened since 
T’ve been away?” 

“No, everything is just the same!” 


THE MAN WHO ATE THE DRUM. 

During the late war, while the army of Tennessee, 
under General Johnson, lay encamped near Dalton, 
the following rich scene occurred: There was a very 
popular dealer in newspapers there, a perfect Brob- 
dignag in size, rivalling Daniel Lambert in rotundity 
of stomach. A regiment was there, about to leave for 
Mobile, and our massive friend had some business to 
transact with the colonel. So, puffing and blowing, 
he came up a few minutes before the train started. 
As he came up a soldier spied him, and hallooed out, 
“ Boys, here he is.” Instantly the whole regiment 
was on the alert,and shout after shout went up 
“Here he is, here he is!” Looking dumfounded, 
the fat man said, “ ’3 up, gentlemen? What 
have I done?” ‘“ You're the very man that stole our 
big drum and swallowed it ’—went up simultaneous- 
ly. Struck with surprise, he did not know whether 
to laugh or get mad, but finally said, ‘‘ Well, boys, if 
you'll stay till evening I'll eat you.” 
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A POTTSVILLIAN’S BOOTS. 

Jim Botts was a Pottsvillian, who must be alive 
now, for a man with so good a hold upon the ground 
is not likely to drop off in a hurry. He stepped one 
day into the small shop of a bootmaker, and asked 
Crispin if he could make a pair of boots, Looking at 
his long splay pedal extremities, and then glancing at 
a huge uncut cowhide that hung on the wall, he said, 
“ Well, yes, I guess so.” 

“What time will you have them done? To-day is 
Monday.” 

“ Well, it’ll depend on circumstances; I guess I can 
havo ’em for you by Saturday.” 
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On Saturday, therefore, the man called for his 
boots. 


“ Have you got °em done?” said he, as he entered 
the little shop. 

“No, I haven’t—I couldn’t; it has rained every 
day since I took your measure.” 

“ Rained!” exclaimed the astonished patron ; “ well, 
what of that?—what had that got to do with it?” 

“What had that got to do with it?” echoed Cris- 
pin; “it had a great deal to ¢o with it. WhenI 
make your boots I’ve got to go out of doors, for I 
haven’t room in my shop, and I can’t work out of 


A LIVELY CUSTOMER. 

Rather a lively dialogue that which took place in a 
down-town restaurant the other day. One of the 
brisk and bustling waiters stepped up to a table 
where a sedate-looking individual had just finished a 
lunch, and pertly inquired: 


“ What have you had, sir?” ° 
“Had! I've had the heater, 
-eating your pies.” 


“T mean have you got a check, sir?” said the 
waiter, fidgeting. 

“No», nothing but currency,” 
opening a calf-skin wallet. 

the attendant, loudly. 

“Got to pay a note for five hundred dollars, and 
nota dollar yet,” replied the impertarbabie one. 

The despairing waiter threw a “coming, sir,” at 
half a dozen impatient customers, and making a last 
effort, said slowly, H-o-w m-u-0-h a#-r-e you going 
to pay?” 

“Not a darned cent; taken the benefit of the bank- 
rupt act,” said his tormentor; and buttoning up his 
coat, he walked steadily out before the bewildered: 
garcon could recover his senses. 
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A HOWLING PREACHER. 

When Indiana was little more than a wilderness, 
when Gospel-fire was poured out in great abundance, 
and rhetorical figures commanded a high premium 
among youthful preachers, Mr. Smythe was selected 
to preach a Sunday sermon at a camp-meeting. The 
audience was large, and ‘the occasion demanded an 
extraordinary effort. Smythe wasjust entering upon 
his theological career, and the first steps. were of the 
greatest importance. At an early hour Smythe took 
the stand, and after the usual preliminaries, opened 
up as follows: 

“Brethren and sisters, ladies and gentlemen, if I 
had the world for a pulpit, the stars for an audience 
my head towering far above the loftiest clouds, my 
arms swinging throughout immensity, and my tongue 
sending forth the clarion notes of a Gabriel, I’d set 
one foot on Greenland’s icy mountains, and the other 
on India’scoral strand, and—and—I’d—1l'd—I'd howl 
ike a wolf.” 


A BOY'S LETTER. 

Several letters from boys at watering places have 
been published this year. Here is another, which 
gives good arguments for a paternal visit :— 

“Dean Pa:—Things are bully heré. I chase 
ground squirrels every day in what they call the glen. 


Facts and Fancies. 


Yesterday I saw one coming out of an old stump 
which he didn’t think was safe for him, and making 
for the rocks. I put straight after him, you bet. 
While I was running close by the creek Bill put out 
his foot and tripped me up. I went plump into the 
water, and got my breeches soaking wet. The squir- 
rel went on into the rocks. When we got back to 
tke hotel, ma licked us both. I think she is getting 
too tight on us. I wish you'd come and help us out. 
“ Your affectionate son, R. F. 8.” 


A GOOD BUSINESS. 

The local reporter of the Philadelphia Gazette says 
that while standing a day or two ago in a fashionable 
drug store, a neat Milesian female servant entered. 

“The missis wants three dollars’ worth of three 
cent stamps, an’ ye’ll plaze to charge them !” 

The druggist looked rueful, but he unlocked a 
drawer under his counter and took out the desired 
number of Washington’s portraits in vignette. 

“ Mr. Reporter,” said the druggist, ‘I'll give you 


. an item, and it is this. We have anumber of cus- 


tomers that pay us twice a year. They send for 
everything they want, from a carriage sponge to a 
cuttle fish-bone for a canary bird, or a postage-stamp 
for a billet d'amour. Some of these customers are 
valuable, and buy a great deal of perfamery and cos- 
metics that pay ux @ good profit. There are others 
that ring us out of bed for five cents’ worth of salts, 
or a nutmeg, when their grocers wont get up to give 
it to them, and then pay in six months afterwards. 
It isn’t often, though, that people send for three 
dollars worth of postage stamps as in the case you 
have witnessed Just now. Upon the entire trade of 
that particular family, last year, my profit was just 
one dollar and eighty cents, and the big brown front 
house over there is the one they occupy!” 


SAYINGS OF JOSH BILLINGS. 

Muny has done one thing for the world that noth- 
ing else could have done so well—it has developed 
the phools. 

The best kind of advice for me to follow is this: 
“ Pay tew the order of Josh Billings 50 Dollars, and 
charge my akount.—Jobn Burch.” I had rather 
have 10 dollars ov this kind ov advice than six hun- 
dred dollars in Ohristian consolation; there is more 
sassage in it. 

+ Although mankind worship -alth, I will give 
them the credit for one thir __y seldom mistake 
it for brains. 

Most aul the grate things hav bin did by taking 
the chances. Prudence has but one eye, while for- 
tune has a thousand. 

If a man had 2 staummucks and 2 outsides, there 
might be some excuse for adding 10 thousand dollars 
a year tew his pile. 

I don’t read enny dboddy else’s poetry but Homer’s, 
upon the same principal that I alwaze drink, when 
it iz Just as handy, out ov a spring, instead of the 
outlet. 

Treason is one of them kind ov stains that wash 
well, 

Ifa man has got to be poor aul his life, [ aint sure 
buat it would be some money in hig pocket tew be 
ignorant. 

Furst class virtu is always anxious tew avoid 
temptashun. 
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Whiskey, sir, shows just where you are. 
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Sherry, sir, is ote: 
, is restoring. 
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ve wine, sir, is harmless and 
Claret, sir, never ’toxicates. 
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Raum, sir, brings you up to the mark. 
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Just one more sip, Julia. 
cfiier. 
a For a steady drink, sir, give me hard 
an appetite. 
Gin gives one 
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